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A THOROUGH EXPLANATION OF THE 
16-VALVE SAAB 900 ENGINE. 


This is for all those people who 
were not farsighted enough to take 
Auto Shop as an elective in high school. 

Where do we start? Well, let’s 
begin with the familiar: the car you're 
presently driving. 

The overwhelming odds are that 
for each cylinder your car has, it has 
two valves. One to let the fuel in and 
run the engine; the other to let the 
gases out after they’ve been burned. 

Hence the rule: Make the valves 
bigger and you increase what's called 
the volumetric efficiency. (In plainer 
English, the larger the valve, the easier 
it is for gas to come in and exhaust to 
go out.) 

Unfortunately, the bigger you 
make the valves, the farther away you 
move the spark plugs from the center 
of the combustion chamber. And that 
starts to wreck what's called the 
thermal efficiency. 

The problem: How to increase one 
efficiency (the volumetric) without 
decreasing the other (the thermal). 

Engineers had been solving that 
problem for years in their competition 


and rally cars. Instead of just making 
the valves bigger, they simply doubled 
the number of valves. 

Each cylinder, then, gets two 
valves to ingest the fuel and two valves 
to throw off the exhaust. 

Getting back to your car. If it has a 
four-cylinder engine, it probably has 
eight valves. Whereas a Saab 900S or 
Turbo (the descendants of rally and 
competition cars) has sixteen. 


engine block. Everything is attuned to 
keeping that weight down: The cylinder 
head, camshaft cover, and intake mani- 
fold are built from lightweight aluminum 
alloys instead of clunkier materials. 

Fuel injection: The fuel is not 
burned mindlessly; the computer-like 
Bosch fuel injection always maintains 
the most efficient mixture of gas and air. 

Even the stroke the piston makes 
is only this long: 





Back in the days of 
cheap gas and free glassware, none 
of this engineering cleverness was 
needed. 

(Well, it was needed; it just wasn’t 
called for.) 

All you had to do then was worry 
about performance (V-8 engines and 
the like) and throw efficiency to the 
wind. 

Today, Saab throws nothing to 
the wind. 

Engine weight: On a football field, 
180-pound cornerbacks are faster than 
290-pound defensive tackles. They 
have less weight to carry around. So, 
too, the four-cylinder, two-liter Saab 


3.07 inches. So hours and hours 
and hours and hours of high cruising 
speed don’t create unnecessary wear 
and tear on the engine. 

Saab offers both turbo-charged and 
16-valve naturally aspirated engines. 

In the legendary Saab Turbo. And 
the not-yet-legendary new Saab 900S. 

They prove that there are more 
ways than one to achieve what is 
more appropriate to poets than to 
engineers: the picture of driving exhil- 
aration you see below. 


The most intelligent cars ever built. 





Effective January 1, 1986, Saab 900's range in price from $12,585 for the 900 3-door 5-speed to $18,895 for the 3-door 5 Speed, 16-valve Turbo. Manufacturer's suggested retail prices 
Not including taxes, license, freight, dealer charges or options. There are a limited number of Turbo models available with Saab’s Exclusive Appointments group, which includes 
leather upholstery, fog lights, and electric sunroof at additional cost. 
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YOU WIND UP WISHING IT 
Let 
ONE WEEKEND A MONTH. 





You might find yourself in a chopper, cruising the treetops at 90 miles per hour 

Or doing something more down to earth, like repairing an electronic circuit. 

What you wont find yourself doing is getting bored. Because this isn't ordinary part-time work. It's 
the Army Reserve. 

You'll get valuable skill training. Then one weekend a month, and two weeks each summer, you'll put 
that training to good use, while receiving good pay and benefits. 

But maybe most importantly, you'll come away with a feeling deep down that you were challenged and 
came through. And that doesn't disappear when Monday rolls around. 

See your local Army Reserve recruiter about serving near your home. Or call toll free 1-800- USA-ARMY. 


ARMY RESERVE. 
BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 








A Letter from the Publisher 





1: the past 40 years, TIME has become a 
magazine of global reach and impact. By 
latest reckoning, some 32 million people read 
it each week, more than 23 million in the 
US. and the rest abroad. TIME now connects 
a dentist in Kyoto, a stockbroker in Bonn, an 
interior decorator in Boston—and five sub- 
scribers on tiny Tuvalu Island in the South 
Pacific (occupations unknown). 

But who are you, TIME readers? Accord- 
ing to figures gathered by Worldwide Mar- 
keting Information Director Tiit Gentalen. 
you are both similar and different. For one 
thing, some 10 million American women 
read TIME, compared with 13 million men. If 
you are a U.S. subscriber, your average age is 
just over 41. You are well educated, since 
84% of you attended college and 39% went 
on to take graduate courses. 








read the magazine,” he says. “I like their 
savvy. I like their brains, even when they're 
disagreeing with me. I’m grateful for the in- 
telligence of our audience, the classiness of 
its perception about things.” Allows Genta- 
len: “That is the best description of TIME 
readers I've ever seen, and there is not a 
statistic in it.” 

TIME’s readers are also literate, informed 
and involved, and they write to TIME in im- 
pressive numbers, an average of 54,000 let- 
ters a year. British Journalist Phil Pearman 
has compiled some 1,900 excerpts into Dear 
Editor: Letters to Time Magazine 1923-1984 
(Lansdowne Press; $24.95). It includes such 
memorable contributions as Franklin Roose- 
velt’s compliment to the magazine as a “pio- 
neer and innovator, | with an] originality that 
has been refreshing and oftentimes delight- 








You are also affluent, with an annual 
household income of $50,600; 78% of you own your home and 
94% your own car. You probably have a VCR, but 85% of you 
often turn to books for pleasure. Beyond that, you are physically 
active and enjoy attending sporting events as well as plays, the 
ballet and the opera. 

You say you do not fit the statistical model? Well, no one 
likes to be summed up as a stereotype. In fact, it was Senior 
Writer Lance Morrow who most cogently identified the essen- 
tial quality that unites the TIME family: “I like the people who 


ful” (Feb. 28, 1938) and Bob Hope’s com- 
plaint that he had been “flattered in reverse as only TIME usual- 
ly does” (Oct. 11, 1943). The project was managed by TIME’s 
promotion department, one of whose art directors, Leonard 
Wolfe, supervised the selection of colorful illustrations, ranging 
from TIME covers to contemporary photographs and magazine 
ads, that give the book a richly nostalgic flavor 








Dream houses 


Magnificence ona grand scale is 
evidenced on every page of this 
astonishing book, which illumi- 
nates the acclaimed “Treasure 
Houses of Britain” exhibition 
currently at the National Gallery 
in Washington. “I cannot recom- 
mend too highly this new book 
...the ideal complement to the 
show....Text and image in 
combination give a memorably 
seductive account of the English 


country house as a compendium 
of all the fine arts—and not least } 
the art of living” —John Russell, 

New York Times 


With 180 color photographs, plus floor plans 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY BOOKS/ 
LITTLE, BROWN 
34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 02106 


The English Country House 


eA Grind Tour 


GERVASE JACKSON-STOPS AND JAMES PIPKIN 
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Take your choice of 7.5% to 8.6% APR financing or cash back' of $500 to $1000. 
Plus up to $800" in additional savings on these Plymouth and Chrysier cars and 
Dodge cars and trucks when you choose special discount equipment packages. 


7.5% apn OR $500 CASH BACK 8.6% apn 08 51000 CASH BACK 
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* Automatic Transmission * AM/FM Stereo Radio * Power Windows * Tilt Steering Column 
* 2.2-Liter Engine * 13’' Rallye Wheels * Power Door Locks * Speed Control 
¢ Power Steering * And More * Power Seat * And More.. 
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DODGE LANCER DODGE 600 2-DOOR 
CHRYSLER LeBARON GTS CHRYSLER LeBARON 
Popular Equipment Discount Package (aam) Luxury Equipment Discount Package? (arr) 
* Automatic Transmission * Interval Wipers * Power Windows * Left or Bench Power Seats 
¢ Air Conditioning * Light Package * Power Door Locks * Dual Power Mirrors 
* And More... * Speed Control * And More.. 
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tNot available on convertible 
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PLYMOUTH RELIANT SE DODGE CHARGER 
Popular Equipment Discount Package (aam) Automatic Transmission Discount Package (ata) 
* Automatic Transmission * Tinted Glass * Automatic Transmission * AM/FM Stereo Radio 
* Power Steering * AM/FM Stereo Radio * 2.2-Liter Engine * 13'' Rallye Wheels 
* And More * Power Steering * And More 
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* Power Brakes * Tinted Glass * Air Conditioning * Power Door Locks 
* Bodyside Stripes ¢ Dual Mirrors * 30-Gallon Fuel Tank * Power Windows 
* And More * Two-Tone Paint * And More 











NO EXTRA COST SAVE *800 MORE 


“Available to qualified retail buyers through Chrysler Credit Corporation on in-stock models. Dealer contribution may affect final price. See 
participating dealer for details. $500-$ 1000 cash back on in-stock models. **See 5/50 limited warranty at dealers. Excludes leases. Restrictions 
apply. tCash Back not available on trucks or with other discount financing ttSavings based on sticker price of options if purchased separately. 
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Letters 





Gift of Giving 


To the Editors: 

How touching was your article “A 
Christmas Story,” by Roger Rosenblatt 
(NATION, Dec. 30]. Every city in this 
country has a Sunset Park with its Mallo- 
rys, Marias, Geraldines and Mary Pauls. 
Reading about their lives made me take 
stock of myself and forced me to swallow 
a large dose of “shocking reality.” 

George Harris Sr. 
Houston 


After spending Christmas Day serv- 
ing meals to the poor and homeless of 
New York City, I returned home to read 
your moving story. It focuses on the sim- 
ple truth: love is a shared pleasure that 
comes from helping others without asking 
for anything in exchange. 

Timothy Corrigan 
New York City 


Christmas . 


Story 


What Sister Geraldine would have visitors un 
derstand Is that It is not a matter of how much 
she gives to the people of Sunset Park but how. 





Twelve years ago we worked as group 
parents in the community-center pro- 
grams initiated by Sisters Mary Paul and 
Geraldine, and we were delighted to see 
your story about them. While readers will 
find your coverage interesting and en- 
lightening, we believe the piece does not 
begin to suggest the depth, intensity and 
total commitment of the sisters. 

Nettie and Herman Frank 
La Mesa, Calif. 


You captured well the love, gratitude, 
faith, trust and belief in each person’s 
uniqueness and mystery that Sister Mary 
Paul and Sister Geraldine exhibit. Their 
commitment is a witness to the life of a re- 
ligious in the ’80s, and they serve as mod- 
els for each of us. 

Robert J. McMahon, Executive Director 
St. Christopher-Ottlie Services 

for Children and Families 

Sea Cliff, N.Y. 


Sister Geraldine and Sister Mary Paul 
are doing the kind of work most people 
admire but would not do. Loving and do- 
ing for someone and not being loved or 








thanked in return is not a lifetime occupa- 
tion many would choose. Yet I suspect the 
good sisters have found more satisfaction 
in their work than most of us do. 
Kay Robertson 
Everett, Wash. 


Your Christmas story was splendid. It 
teaches that we should celebrate the 
growth of the human spirit, not only in 
late December but all year. 

Esther Hamel 
St. Ignatius, Mont. 





Reviewing '85 


In looking over the year in pictures 
LIMAGES, Dec. 30], I noticed that you did 
not include any photographs of the astro- 
nauts in space. You often feature forces 
that divide mankind. It would be useful to 
show us a picture reminding us that we all 
live on the same small planet. 

Gregory N. Papadatos 
Fort Ord, Calif. 


You can have your Prince and so- 
called macho men Don Johnson, Pete 
Rose and Sylvester Stallone. For me, it is 
the picture of Koko and kitten that makes 
my heart skip a beat. 

Shirley A. Tavormina 
Nokomis, Fla. 


Between your farewells to Konstantin 
Chernenko and Jean Dubuffet, both of 
whom died in 1985, you should have 
placed Philippine democracy. I have been 
waiting to read of its demise in TIME’s Im- 
ages since 1972, when President Ferdi- 
nand Marcos declared martial law in that 
“bastion of democracy in the Pacific.” 

Gus Fernando 
Richmond Hill, N_Y. 


You failed to highlight the visit of 
President Reagan to the Bitburg cemetery 
in West Germany. This event was con- 
demned by numerous religious and veter- 
ans’ groups and was widely perceived to 
be insensitive to the memory of those who 
perished during the tumultuous years of 
World War II. 

Noach Dear, Councilman 
32nd District, Brooklyn 
New York 





Fit and 57 
When Author Carlos Fuentes, 57, was 
asked how he was enjoying his year at 
Harvard [PEOPLE, Dec. 23], he replied, 
“You don’t have too much time to stop and 
say, ‘Hey. I'm a celebrity,’ because such 
things mean nothing in the face of death.” 
I read the piece, shuddered, then ran my 
eyes back over it, hoping to find a mention 
of cancer or some other dread affliction. 
No such luck. Fuentes was apparently re- 
ferring to his age. I am 57 and feel happy 
and horny. Don’t do this to me, Carlos. 
Orson Bean 




















Abandoned Hope 


Senator Ted Kennedy’s withdrawal 
from the 1988 presidential campaign 
(NATION, Dec. 30] is a healing gift to the 
Democratic Party. We can now have a 
winning ticket with New York Governor 
Mario Cuomo as presidential candidate 
and Virginia's former Governor Charles 
Robb as vice-presidential nominee. 

Nancy Means 
Columbia, S.C. 


Senator Kennedy is smart to drop his 
ambition to become President of the U.S. 
After Chappaquiddick, he could not fill 
the godlike role needed for the presiden- 
cy. The voters of Massachusetts can con- 
tinue to elect him to Congress if they wish. 

James L. Comstock 
Ellendale, N. Dak. 





Justice Prevails 

In its guilty judgment against Argen- 
tina’s military rulers from 1976 to 1982, 
the country’s civilian court sets an impor- 
tant example for all the other nations of 
Latin America [WORLD, Dec. 23]. The 
courageous actions of President Raul Al- 
fonsin will make it more difficult for other 
democratic governments to avoid bring- 
ing to justice the perpetrators of human 
rights violations. 





Milton Swartz 
Orlando 


As an Argentine, I am proud of the 
verdict against General Jorge Videla and 
company. However, I believe that the sen- 
tences were very mild. This trial is unique 
and seta precedent that should be noted by 
the other dictators in Latin America. 

Juan M. Cutri 
Arcadia, Calif. 


Mickey in France 


In your story on Mickey Mouse taking 
up residence in a French Disneyland 
[ECONOMY & BUSINESS, Dec. 30], you say, 
“While anti-Americanism has swelled up 
in other areas of French life, no one ever 
seemed to have anything against Mickey 
Mouse.” I have been involved in Franco- 
American relations for years and have 
never seen French and Americans, from 
tourists to government officials, from cul- 
tural leaders to businessmen, so much on 
the same wavelength. 

Edmund van Gilder 
Consul General of the U.S. 
Marseilles 


Only naive Americans would invest 
so much money in a country where anti- 
Americanism is spreading. President 
Frangois Mitterrand openly attacks the 
U.S., and Premier Laurent Fabius blames 
America for every French ill. Disney 
Chairman Michael Eisner has made a 
mistake in choosing the Marne-la-Vallée 


Venice, Calif. i for the company’s first European Disney 
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Today, International Harvester becomes Navistar” 
International Corporation. 

We're anew company. Yet one with a 150 year history. 

Even though this name change was necessitated 
by a divestiture, its more than warranted by what we've 
become. 

A company reborn. 

As International Harvester, we weathered one of the 
inost difficult series of crises any American corporation 
has ever faced. 

Throughout it all, our employees were magnificent. 

Sia CeO NECN OLALOM ACO RINAIVIIONIEICORIVOES 
determination, savvy and guts. 

And consider what was accomplished. 

During this period, we actually became the number 
one manufacturer of medium and heavy-duty trucks. 

Once we produced 6 trucks per manufacturing em- 
ste per year. Now we produce 12. 

e lowered our break-even point by over 50%. 

Our well-publicized debt has been reduced by 
two-thirds. 

We developed a truck that has become the standard 
of the industry. And introduced another whose sales 





ees 








have exceeded our most optimistic projections by at 
least 50%. 
F All while the experts were predicting our imminent 
oom. 

Of course, there are challenges that still face us. But 
we begin our new enterprise in an enviable position. 

We're expecting sales this year of 3.5 billion dollars. 

On our first day of business, we're in the top quarter of 
the Fortune 500: 

We're already the industry leader. 

Our International’ trucks are known throughout the 
world for unmatched quality and low cost of ownership. 

We're developing innovative new products 
and services to help our customers compete profitably 
in deregulated markets. 

We're lean, aggressive, forward-looking and indepen- 
dent. Not to mention tested. 

We're Navistar International. 

A brand new company of nearly 15,000 people who 
are very proud of all you've just read. 


NAVISTAR' 


The rebirth of International Harvester. 























theme park. Bad weather in that region 
will keep this amusement park closed at 
least four months a year. My prediction 
Eisner will lose “his” $1.8 billion and will 
be forced to pack Mickey’s bags and run 
to Spain begging forgiveness 
Anthony Mantykowsky 
Carrouges, France 


Are there 10,000 friendly French to be 
found who can be employed to staff the 
European Disneyland? 

Don Jensen 
Falls Church, Va 


Castro's Christianity 
Fidel Castro’s idea that Communism 
and Christianity have so much in com- 
mon [RELIGION, Dec. 30] is his own the- 
ory and is not true. Christianity is based 
on the one-to-one relationship of the be- 
liever and Jesus Christ, and the value of 
that individual in the eyes of God. Castro 
rationalizes a divine gift to fit his own ego. 
Phyllis Wilcox Williams 


Indianapolis 


Smokeless Advertising 


I would like to suggest a compromise 
between advocates of free speech and the 
American Medical Association, which 
wants to prohibit all cigarette advertising 
[LAW, Dec. 23]. Why not levy a 20% tax 
on cigarette advertising to be used for ad- 
vertising the hazards of smoking? This 
way, all parties would be happy: the ciga- 
rette industry could continue promoting 
its product, the A.M.A. could educate the 
public, the advertising agencies would not 
see their revenues curtailed, and I would 
not have to worry about my sons starting 
to smoke in a few years 

Roger Wipperman 
Waterloo, Belgium 


Advertising toxic substances like to- 
bacco should be banned. We all know that 
advertising is effective in promoting sales, 
and the sooner we stop encouraging it, the 
better. People who choose to smoke and 
thereby risk their lives will still be free 
to do so 

Heinrich E. Beernink, M.D 

Task Force on Smoking and Women 
American College of 

Obstetricians & Gynecologists 


Berk eley 


Banning cigarette ads will not stop 
young people from smoking. They know 
that there are cigarettes, and they know 
how to get them. It makes no difference if 
cigarette ads are banned or not 

Kristen Edelman 
Thousand Oaks, Calif 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er's full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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The Esquire Success Videotapes bring you the best of 
the personal and professional advice that has made Esquire 
Magazine the source for success. 

Esquire Video has assembled world class experts who 
tell you how to succeed in your company, in the job market, 
at the podium, with a wine list, and even in your kitchen 
after a busy day’s work. Everything that you see is consis- 


CAREER 


tent with the high standards for which Esquire is well known. 


The Esquire Success Videotapes are informative yet 
entertaining. Now that you own a VCR, let it extend the 
horizons of what is possible for you. Each tape is a fact-filled 
seminar in itself and includes not only an extensive resource 
section but also a special video essay by Dick Cavett. You'll 
want to watch each tape over and over and collect all six. 

What's success worth to you? While you probably can't 
put a price on it, we have. $29.95. That’s all. If you order all 
six tapes, you will receive an attractive slipcase, free, and 
we will pay all postage and handling. 

Put your career and life in fast-forward by sending in the 
coupon today. 


Coquire Video” We bring you success. 


[CAREER | 
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~ Nowsuccess 
Is within your reach. 
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1 Esquire Video, P.O. Box 648, Holmes, PA 19043 l 
| To order by phone TOLL-FREE 1-800-345-8112 (PA residents call 1-800-662-2444) | 
(In Canada, call 1-800-961-0170) 
I Please send me —__set(s) of all six Esquire Success Tapes at $179.50. Postage | 
| and handling are free, and I will also receive an attractive slipcase for storage 
ear t z 
or— 
| —— Please send me the following videotapes for $29.95 each I 
| copy(ies) of CAREER STRATEGIES 1 | 
| copy(ies) of CAREER STRATEGIES 2 1 
| copy(ies) of PERSUASIVE SPEAKING | 
— copy(ies) of PROFESSIONAL STYLE 
I —— copy(ies) of THE SHORT-ORDER GOURMET I 
| copy(ies) of THE WINE ADVISOR | 
| INDICATE VIDEOCASSETTE FORMAT: VHS Beta l 
| Please add postage and handling: 1 videotape: add $2.50 | 
2-5 videotapes: add $3.25 
I Set of 6: Add nothing! We’ ll pay postage and | 
| Check enclosed handling! | 
|____ Charge my credit card: ___ American Express ___ MasterCard Visa! 
\\ count No _ Exp. Date: __ 
j Signature___ = | 
(Charge orders not valid without signatur 
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American Scene 


In California: Ogling the F-20 Tigershark 


* us say, just for the hell of it, there 
was this old boy who was not brain 

| damaged so much as he was impetuous 
and romantic, the sort of fellow who, but 
for the grace of poor vision and ten 
thumbs, a trick knee and an unhealthy 
dependence on bonded bourbon, might 
have made a fighter pilot. Lately he has 
been captivated and obsessed by some of 
the slickest ads in print, the ones depict- 
ing the F-20 Tigershark poised on a liquid 
mirror out in the Mojave Desert. What is 
it about this bird, he won- 
ders, that has caused it to 
be acclaimed in the Aé/an- 
tic, praised by 60 Minutes, 
touted by ever skeptical 
Ted Koppel? Not since 
laying eyes on a 54 T-Bird 
has the old boy felt such 
a tingle for a machine 
| In time, hot, rank desire 
draws him to Edwards Air 
| Force Base, a copy of 
| Chuck Yeager’s autobiog- 
raphy tucked into his kit 

| He aches to see this nee- 
dle-nosed supersonic bat 





in the flesh, touch it 
Let us just say that 
happens. 


His prosaic commuter 
craft drops out of a blue- 
black sky and taxis down 
the flight line, past Rock- 
well International, which is testing 
the B-1B bomber; past General Dy- 
namics and the F-16; past Fairchild 
Republic and its T-46 trainers; past 
the Army, testing Black Hawk heli- 
copters; past McDonnell Douglas, at 
work on the F-15; and just beyond 
the Air Force and its antisatellite 
system; and comes to rest outside 
the Northrop hangar, wherein the 
Tigershark resides. Our innocent 
is not met by a sales rep; rather, 
Roy Martin, a test pilot, blond and 
angular and wearing a jumpsuit 
crosshatched by so many zippered 
pockets that he could carry a disas- 
sembled jeep around in his coveralls, 
takes the shopper in tow 

Martin—no American test pilot 
should be allowed to look dissimilar to 
Roy Martin—unintentionally flatters his 
charge by asking him whether he was ever 
a fighter jock. Martin needs this informa- 
tion to guide his presentation. After all, one 
should never bore the experienced with a 
nuts-and-bolts primer. The visitor answers 
negatively, tugs a forelock and asks how 
fast the F-20 accelerates from zero to 60. 
| (Two and one-half minutes after a cold 

start, the Tigershark is flying at 38,000 ft., 
13 miles from its base, the plane’s radar 


locked in on an intruder 63 miles away.) 
L . _ 


10 








The nuts-and-bolts primer it will be. 

In a conference room, Martin ex- 
plains that the plane is simplicity itself. 
“Say there is a penetration ge 

“Of what?” 

“Your airspace.” 

“Oh.” 

“And you want to launch against that 
guy and find out who it is. The F-20 is tai- 
lored so that as soon as you turn the elec- 
trical system on, you can hit the air.” 
About here in the pilgrim’s education, his 






The slickest ad in print, above; high-tech cockpit 


mind commences laboring furiously to 
comprehend the first of hundreds of tight 
little wads of initials they use in the de- 
fense game. In this case it is the INS, or in- 
ertial navigation system, whose alignment 


| takes three to ten minutes in planes that 


fly with conventional navigational rigs, 
but in the F-20, owing to Honeywell's ring 
laser gyro, the INS is aligned in 22 
seconds flat 

The listener, who had once confused 
the word amenities with the word acces- 
sories in a conversation with a car dealer 
in Manhattan, only to be scolded, “You 
want amenities, try Eighth Avenue!” 


| keeps his mouth shut 








“Now we're airborne.” Martin is 
saying 

Pilots talk with fluid hands when 
describing combat missions. Dogfight de- | 
scriptions are particularly elegant, like 
T'ai Chi almost. Soon Martin and his rapt 
one-chair audience are roaring after a 
blip on their imaginary radarscope. Their 
radar, in the nose of the F-20, is telling 
them the speed, altitude and rate of clo- 
sure to the target. Now if their rules of 
engagement permit BVR (beyond visual 
range), they can get within 
their WDP (weapons deliv- 
ery parameter) and “hose 
off an AIM-7” (air intercept 
missile, named Sparrow), 
and the radar will guide it 
to impact. “We shot down 
a drone with an AIM-7 at 
13° miles,’ Martin says. | 
“A guy can be flying along, 
he’s hit by a missile, and 
he never saw who shot 
him. That's a pretty im- 
pressive capability.” 

But only if the rules of 
engagement permit BVR 
They did not in Viet Nam, 
says Martin, who was there 
That was WVR (within 
visual range), meaning you 
had to identify the victim 
before you fired. Under 
Le WVYR over there, you had to 
£ get close enough to fire your 
= heat-seeking missiles, which sought 
* the hottest point, the enemy's ex- 
» haust system, meaning you had to 
© get in his aft heat cone and risk a 
© dogfight (fluid hand descriptions 
; again). The game has long since 
changed. They lowered the tem- 
perature threshold on those missiles 
so now they go after the whole 
plane. With the new generation of 
missiles, aerial combat is hardly 
what it was. “It used to be important 
to be the best at dogfighting.” Mar- 
lin says. “Now you have to be the 
first to identify and fire. Point and 
shoot, it is called. That's the kind of com- 
bat that is evolving.” 

Slack-jawed now is our would-be 
ace, spittle pooling behind his lower lip, 
moved by the esoterica he is hearing to 
the wild blue yonder of his fantasy— 
even as his handler moves him from the | 
boardroom to the cockpit of the Tiger- 
shark. There is only room for one per- 
son, and it is quite snug, and there is 
little lower-back support, our soft Amer- 
ican notices 

All around him are gauges and toggle 
switches, nearly all of them anachronistic 
and unnecessary, he hears, no more than 
a backup system to the computers. There 
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“Kin” Hubbard, the turn-of-the-century 
/ Indiana humorist, had a keen understanding of 
man’s relationship to money. And he obviously 
knew how business works. 
So does Northern Trust. For 96 years our sophis- 
ticated business banking practices lave been helping 
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new generation of business executives and owners. Whether you're 
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Albert Schweitzer 
could have enjoyed a 
comfortable life as a phy- 
sician. A philosopher. 
A musician and scholar. 
But it was the value he 
put on the lives of others 
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success. But we know 
that making a good living 
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good life. That's why 
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the education you get 
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Learn more. Call 
(312) 670-2727. 
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American Scene 


is a computer screen at right-shoulder 
level, another at left shoulder, and at eye 
level is the HUD (head-up display). The 
HUD is Just a glass display, projected up 
from the avionics system, enabling the pi- 
lot to call up any information he needs at 
windshield level, if you will, so that he 
never has to take his eyes off his intended 
victim. In the HUD is the TD box (target 
designator), a visual aid that focuses your 
eyes on the piece of sky that threatens 
you, and when it is time, the HUD will 
flash you a word: SHOOT 

About here it occurs to the titil- 
lated observer that he is sitting in nothing 
so much as a deadly Atari game. Long 
ago, its designers must have anticipated 
that the next generation of fighter pilots 
would come from the video arcades. He 
holds the joystick in his hand. At his in- 
dex finger is the trigger for two 20-mm 
cannons in the nose. “That's it for air to 
air,” Martin is saying, moving on to air to 
ground, “another part of this multirole 
fighter 


g © the aspiring ace sits there—some 
might say preposterously—in this 
cavernous hangar in California, in the 
cockpit of a $13.5 million plane that will 
do everything but make coleslaw, and lis- 
tens like a customer, the ejection detona- 
tor between his thighs. Northrop Corp 
spent nearly $1 billion to develop the 
F-20, and has been trying for the past two 
years to persuade Washington to place an 
order. Unless the F-20 gets Uncle Sam's 
seal of approval, the bird won't fly with 
foreign buyers, for whom it was mainly 
designed in the first place. Northrop will 
soon get a chance to prove that its long 
and largely successful p.r. campaign for 
the F-20 was justified: the Tigershark will 
go head to head with the F-16, which now 
dominates the fighter-interceptor market 
in a computer-simulated fly-off. 

If our hero takes any interest in the 
commercial side of the matter, it is that 
the circumstances have him sitting in the 
only F-20 extant (two other prototypes 
crashed; a fourth is under construction) 
Not one has been sold. In his head, he is 
going “Vrrroom-vrrroom.” 

“We can carry any air-to-ground 
weapons you can think of,”’ Martin is say- 
ing, ticking off a laundry list. “The mis- 
sion computer knows the ordnance you've 
got onboard. It knows bomb ballistics and 
range. The information comes on the 
HUD with a symbol—a little diamond 
over the target, just like an Atari video 
game. In the CCIP [continuously comput- 
ed impact point] mode, your job is to put 
the diamond over the target, hit the pickle 
button and bombs come off. And we hit 
Well, within 30 ft.’ 

Let us leave the old boy here, several 
happy hours still ahead of him. He will 
never be able to say he flew the thing, but 
for the moment, in his mind, he can at 
least point and shoot with the best, to say 
nothing of his prowess with the pickle 
button By Gregory Jaynes 
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If look-alike “sports cars” are just 
not your speed, the new Mitsubishi 
Starion ESI-R is definitely for you. 
Turn the key. And turn loose 176 
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spoke, 16"aluminum alloy wheels 
and high performance 205/55VR 
16 tires, front,and 225/50VR 16, rear. 
Fully independent strut-type suspen- 
sion with anti-dive geometry and 
gas-filled shocks that lets you feel the 
road. Unlike many “sports cars” 
the Siarion ESIFR’has not gone soft. 
Except inside. Articulated seats 
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inspired cockpit design with precise, 
full analog instrumentation. And 
stereo controls are mounted in the 
leather-wrapped steering wheel. 
Mitsubishi Starion ae ie 
you see what goes i , YOU 
amazed at what it goes for. , 
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lapping 
ack at 
Gaddafi 


Again, talk proves easier 
than effective action 


nce again the flare of righteous an- 
ger: the terrorist attacks at the 
Rome and Vienna airports last 
month, said Ronald Reagan in a televised 
press conference, amounted to “criminal 
outrages by an outlaw regime.” Once 
again the finger of accusation: by provid- 
ing sanctuary for the terrorists responsi- 
ble, the President went on, the Libyan re- 
gime of Colonel Muammar Gaddafi “has 
engaged in armed aggression against the 
United States.” Once again the call for 
swift retribution: the U.S. and the rest of 
the world must “act decisively and in con- 
cert to exact from Gaddafi a high price.” 
Having delivered the huff and the 
puff, however, Reagan proceeded to an- 
nounce a set of reprisals that (at least for 
now) fall well short of blowing down the 
House of Gaddafi and demonstrate anew 
the intractable difficulties in transforming 
tough talk about terrorism into tough ac- 
tion. The U.S., said the President, will 
sever all economic ties with Libya and 
make it illegal for virtually any American 
to travel or live in that country, a measure 
aimed at forcing up to 1,500 U.S. citizens 
residing there to leave. The next day he 
ordered the freezing of several hundred 
million dollars in Libyan government 
assets held by U.S. banks. But he found 
no suitable way to take immediate mili- 
tary aim at the elusive shadow of terror- 
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Taking on the Flake: Reagan was short on gunpowder but not on verbal firepower 


ism. The closest Reagan got to mention- | join in them. Not a single NATO govern- 
ing an armed reprisal was to promise | ment followed Reagan's request to sever 
“further steps” if current sanctions prove | trade. Canada announced that it would 
ineffective stop government help to any firm engaged 
Gaddafi is not likely to consider the | in transactions with the Libyan regime, 
sanctions a high price for pursuing his | and Italy suspended arms shipments. But 
policy of state-supported terrorism. The | most European leaders expressed doubts 
Administration had already imposed, in | that economic policies could be an effi- 
1982, restrictions on the U.S. purchase of | cient political weapon (and thus assured 
Libyan oil. Besides, Reagan did not pre- | that they would not be). “I have never 
vent U.S. companies doing business with | known a case in which sanctions have ef- 
Libya from transferring those operations | fectively worked,” said British Prime 
to their foreign subsidiaries, further re- | Minister Margaret Thatcher 
ducing the impact of the sanctions. As for European reluctance to support the 
making it illegal for U.S. citizens to work | U.S. is based more on self-interest than 
in Libya, those most hurt will be the | principle. Tripoli is a major oil supplier to 
Americans who hold the high-paying po- | most of the Continent’s economies, espe- 
sitions in the oilfields; most said they | cially those of Italy and West Germany 
would leave, but grudgingly. Libya will | Western Europe is also Libya’s primary 
have little trouble finding replacements shopping mall, collecting about $4 billion 
Indeed, whatever bite the sanctions | a year from Libya’s purchases of every- 
might have had was rendered largely | thing from drilling equipment to weapon- 
toothless by the failure of U.S. allies to | ry. Some 15,000 workers from Italy alone 
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have jobs in Libya, which was an 
Italian colony from 1911 to 1943. 

The allied resistance came as 
no surprise to Reagan, who ad- 
mitted that some US. friends 
may have “problems in their own 
economies” that will “render 
[sanctions] nearly impossible.” 
But Administration officials de- 
cided the appeal for cooperation 
was necessary if only to win help 
with some less drastic measures, 
including enhancing airport se- 
curity. Furthermore, Secretary of 
State George Shultz is convinced 
that if the US. persists in its eco- 
nomic cutoff, European allies 
will eventually see the wisdom of 
isolating Gaddafi. “He is a ter- 
rorist,”” said Shultz. “Europeans 
will have to look at that question 
very hard in their own interests.” 

Few would quarrel with that 
charge in general, but connect- 
ing Gaddafi specifically to the 
Rome and Vienna massacres has 
proved more problematic. Rea- 
gan said that the U.S. possessed 
“irrefutable evidence of his role,” 
and the Administration disclosed 
that at least two of the terrorists 
used Tunisian passports that had 
been confiscated by Libyan au- 
thorities from expelled guest 
workers. A senior State Department offi- 
cial insisted that classified documents in 
US. hands included “stronger” evidence, 
but admitted that “there is no smoking 
gun.” European investigators retracing 
the steps of the gunmen believe that both 
groups trained in the Syrian-occupied Be- 
kaa Valley of Lebanon and then began 
their journeys in Damascus. All three sur- 
viving terrorists admitted to ties with Abu 
Nidal, the shadowy leader of the renegade 
Fatah Revolutionary Council, who is 
widely believed to have planned the at- 
tacks. But none acknowledged a Libyan 
connection. 

If Reagan was short on gunpowder, 
he compensated in part with verbal fire- 
power. Discussing Gaddafi’s threat to 
send suicide squads to the U.S., the Presi- 
dent dared the erratic Libyan to come 
himself and declared disdainfully, “I find 
he’s not only a barbarian but he’s flaky.” 
Gaddafi spent much of the week flapping 











Gaddafi appearing at a press conference last week in Tripoli 


through frequently contradictory public 
statements. For domestic consumption he 
sounded provocatively defiant; in front of 
the Western media he scurried to distance 
himself from the Vienna and Rome at- 
tacks. He appeared at one press confer- 
ence sporting a desert headdress and 
perched atop a tractor. At another surreal 
gathering, he bragged that Libya would 
“shoulder the responsibility” for ridding 
the Mediterranean region of U.S. military 
bases, and predicted “more cooperation 
between Libya and the Soviet Union.” 
But Reagan got off the week’s best put- 
down. After Gaddafi charged that the 
U.S. economic sanctions were “tanta- 
mount to a declaration of war,” the Presi- 
dent shot back, “I think if it ever came to 
a declaration of war, they'd be aware of 
the difference.” 

The barrage of words culminated 
nearly two weeks of mixed signals from 
Washington about reprisals for the Dec. 











27 airport attacks. The initial 
* US. response contained hints of 
© a military reprisal, but the idea 
= never moved beyond the contin- 
gency stage. Planning in Wash- 
ington was conducted by a crisis 
group headed by Donald Fortier, 
the recently installed Deputy 
National Security Adviser, in the 
absence of his vacationing boss, 
Admiral John Poindexter. The 
most obvious argument against 
the use of force was the danger 
that Gaddafi would turn the 
Americans in Libya into hos- 
tages. Another factor was the 
presence in Libya of Soviet- 
supplied antiaircraft missiles, ac- 
companied by Soviet advisers; a 
strike ran the risk (and still does) 
of US. airmen killing Soviet per- 
sonnel and vice versa, 

Officials also feared that a 
military response would further 
endanger the already shaky Mid- 
die East peace process and dam- 
age US. relations with so-called 
moderate Arab nations. At a 
meeting in Morocco last week of 
the Islamic Conference Organiza- 
tion, representatives of 45 states, 
including American allies Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia, unanimously 
approved a resolution condemn- 
ing Washington's wrist-slapping sanctions 
as “oppressive economic measures” and 
calling for an end to its “constant provoca- 
tions” against Libya. The measure was bla- 
tantly hypocritical: many Arab and other 
Islamic leaders privately regard Gaddafi 
with as much odium as Washington does, 
and would secretly have welcomed a quick 
US. response to the terror raids last 
month, Indeed, one reason that Washing- 
ton has concentrated its vocal fire on Libya 
while remaining mute about the growing 
reports of Syrian involvement in terrorism 
may be that Gaddafi is a much more con- 
venient target than Syrian President Hafez 
Assad, who is close to the mainstream of 
Arab politics. But Arab leaders feel com- 
pelled to side publicly even with Gaddafi 
when he can represent himself as being 
threatened by the US. and Israel. 

The USS. trade cutoff and expected 
departure of most U.S. citizens from Lib- 
ya will “clear the decks,” as former Na- 
tional Security Council Official Geoffrey 
Kemp puts it, for whatever comes next- 
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perpetrators can be pinpointed, declared 
last week that the next step could involve 
the use of force. Yet, in a shadowy world 
where convenient military targets are | 
rare and economic sanctions increasingly 
impotent, the value of having other op- 
tions for restraining and destabilizing 
those who support terrorism becomes ever 
more apparent — By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by John Borrell/Tripoli and Barrett 
Seaman/Washington 
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| Now, the Great Defense Cutback? 





Willy-nilly, Gramm-Rudman may reverse the Reagan buildup 


uring the first five years of his presi- 

dency, Ronald Reagan prided him- 
self on launching the biggest U.S. military 
buildup in peacetime history. During the 
final three years of his term, he may 
well become the President who presides 
over the sharpest cutback in defense that 
the U.S. has undertaken except after a 
major war—far deeper than even his 
predecessor, Jimmy Carter, would have 
permitted. 

Defense budgets were in trouble any- 
way, and the simple arithme- 
tic mandated by the Gramm- 
Rudman deficit-reduction act, 
which Congress passed with 
Reagan's approval just before 
Christmas, will accelerate the 
decline. If the law remains 
in effect, and if taxes are 
not raised, Reagan's long-held 
and wishful belief that he can 
lower taxes and raise Penta- 
gon spending while still cut- 
ting the deficit will collide 
with reality, and the military 
will be the loser. 

Last week Gramm- 
Rudman drew first blood: Sec- 
| retary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger drafted recom- 
mendations for the White 
House on what to cut from the 
military budget in the remain- 
der of the current fiscal year, 
which ends Sept. 30, in order to 
comply with the law’s stric- 
tures. For all of fiscal 1986, the 
reductions will leave the Pen- 
tagon with authority to make 
around $285 billion in new 
spending commitments, com- 
pared with $292 billion last 
fiscal year. That will mark 
the first year-to-year reduction 
since 1973. 

Wisconsin Democrat Les 
Aspin, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, 
figures Gramm-Rudman will 
force a slash in fiscal 1987 
military spending authority to 
just under $260 billion, or 17% below the 
amount Reagan and Congress had earlier 
agreed on. New Mexico Republican Pete 
Domenici, who chairs the Senate Budget 
Committee, comes up with about the 
same figures. Says Aspin: “It means we 
are reversing the defense buildup of the 
last few years.” Beyond 1987, predictions 
become more speculative. But Aspin cal- 
culates that on a simple projection of 
spending and revenue trends, the defense 
budget by 1990 might have to be hacked 
to less than the figure for 1980, after ad- 
justment for inflation. 

White House Spokesman Larry 











scenario” based on the idea that “Congress 
will do nothing” to slash civilian spend- 
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Defense budget authority 
in billions of constant 1986 dollars 





ing by more than the proportion Gramm- 
Rudman would require. At his news con- 
ference last week, Reagan repeated his in- 
tention to propose a 1987 budget calling for 
an after-inflation increase of 3% in mili- 
tary spending authority above the $302.5 
billion originally agreed on for 1986. 
Chances that Congress would approve that 
request look to be something less than zero, 
since even greater slashes in social spend- 
ing would be required than the draconian 
ones mandated by Gramm-Rudman. 
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“This isn't just 
tinkering at the 





In theory, two other alternatives exist. 
The Government could meet the new def- 
icit-reduction targets in part by raising 
taxes rather than cutting spending, but 
Reagan seems as dead set against a tax in- 
crease as ever. Or the federal courts could 
declare the Gramm-Rudman act uncon- 
stitutional. The Washington federal dis- 
trict court heard arguments Friday on a 
suit by twelve members of Congress chal- 
lenging the law. No decision is expected 
before the end of the month, and then it 
undoubtedly will be appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. Even if Gramm-Rudman is 
thrown out, the consensus in Washington 
is that the Reagan defense buildup is over. 





REAGAN'S BUDGET 


likely keep future military increases be- 
low the rate of inflation. 

For however long it remains in effect, 
Gramm-Rudman will greatly speed up 
the cutbacks. The law sets a series of tar- 
gets for reducing the budget deficit from 
as much as $210 billion now estimated for 
fiscal 1986 to zero by 1991. If Congress 
and the White House cannot agree on 
how to meet those targets, the law man- 
dates automatic cuts divided equally be- 
tween social and defense spending. The 
mandatory reductions for the current fis- 
cal year, to go into effect March 1, are 
fixed at $11.7 billion. For the military to 
produce its $5.35 billion share of savings 
in immediate cash outlays, it will have 
to reduce spending authority 
in the current budget by as 
much as $13 billion. The rea- 
son is that only a small part of 
the money committed in any 
year, to build ships for exam- 
ple, is spent that year. 

Reagan last week publicly 
ruled out any reduction in the 
number of men and women in 
uniform (2.2 million). Wein- 
berger also plans to recom- 
mend that spending continue 
as scheduled for such pet proj- 
ects as the Strategic Defense 
Initiative and the MX missile. 
The Pentagon is likely at least 
to delay, and possibly cancel, 
purchase of as many as 42 M1 
tanks and more than 100 Side- 
winder air-to-air missiles, 
among other weapons. An- 
other huge whack will come 
out of the operations-and- 
maintenance account, which 
covers such things as train- 
ing, ammunition and spare 
parts. Recalling Candidate 
Reagan’s 1980 fulminations 
about planes that could not fly 
and ships that could not sail 
because of budget restraints, 
one House staffer observes 
that Reagan “is headed in the 
same direction.” 

The 1987 reductions un- 
der Gramm-Rudman would 
be far more drastic. This 
year’s cuts will come nowhere 
near meeting the target of a 
$171.9 billion deficit, so next year’s slash- 
es would have to be all the more severe to 
reach the mandatory deficit goal of $144 
billion. Unlike this year, if automatic cuts 
are triggered, the Pentagon would have 
no leeway in deciding what to trim: the ax 
would fall impartially and irrationally, 
chopping equal percentages from spend- 
ing for personnel, maintenance, F-16 
fighter planes and nuclear missiles. Thus, 
not only would overall U.S. military 
might be slashed, but it would be done 
in such a way that both the Pentagon 
and Congress, having abrogated their re- 
sponsibility to determine reasonable bud- 
get priorities, could claim they were 
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Georgia Democrat Sam Nunn, a Senate | blameless. —By George J. Church. Reported 
expert on defense, believes Congress will | by Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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Speakes calls Aspin’s figures a “worst-case | 
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Breakthrough or Breakout? 








As arms-control talks resume in Geneva, a turning point looms 


he new year in Soviet-American arms 
control officially begins in Geneva 
this week. For the first time since last 
November, Chief U.S. Negotiator Max 
Kampelman is due to lead his delegation 
of diplomats and experts in a caravan of 
limousines from their headquarters across 
from the city’s botanical gardens, up the 
Avenue de la Paix, through a heavy iron 
gate, past a phalanx of Soviet sentries and 
onto the grounds of the Villa Rose, which 
houses the Soviet mission. Kampelman 
will be met by his counterpart, Victor 
Karpov. Inside a modernistic annex to 
the baroque mansion, the two dele- 
gations will take their places at 
a long table, with Kampelman 
flanked by two colleagues on the 
US. team, former Texas Senator 
John Tower and Diplomat May- 
nard Glitman. After an exchange of 
pleasantries, the negotiators will 
plunge into the tedious yet vital 
business of seeking reductions in in- 
tercontinental and intermediate- 
range nuclear arms, as well as es- 
tablishing ground rules for the 
development of exotic antimissile 
devices such as those proposed in 
Ronald Reagan's Strategic Defense 
Initiative, or Star Wars, plan. 
Despite differences on many is- 
sues, the outlines of a potential 
agreement have been apparent for 
some time. Its centerpiece would be 
an “offense-defense trade-off’: the 
Soviet Union would accept deep 
cuts in its most accurate, power- 
ful offensive weapons—land-based 
ballistic-missile warheads—in ex- 
change for the U.S.’s restricting SDI. 
The Soviets are interested in 
such a trade since extensive Amer- 
ican defenses would force them 
to invest in expensive counter- 








ting, there is growing resistance in Con- 
gress to funding SDI. Says New York’s 
Democratic Senator Daniel Moynihan: 
“Our leverage over the Russians with this 
program is considerable until that day 
when they figure out that they can sit 
back and wait for us to pull the plug on it. 
It is a great bargaining chip until it be- 
comes a great white elephant.” 

To date, Reagan has shown no incli- 
nation to bargain away SDI to accept any 
limits on it. At their summit in Novem- 
ber, Reagan tried in vain to convince 
Gorbachev that large-scale strategic de- 





America’s team in Geneva: Glitman, Kampelman and Tower 





measures at a time when Mikhail 
Gorbachev wants to build up the 
industrial and civilian sectors of the econ- 
omy. Karpov laid down a proposal in Ge- 
neva last fall under which the Soviet 
Union would give up half of its land-based 
warheads if the US. canceled SDI. 
There have been some high-level hints 
that the Soviet definition of cancella- 
tion would be a ban on testing and deploy- 
ment but not on the research phase of 
the program. 

Some American experts believe that 
the offense-defense trade-off would be a 





by Soviet offenses, it would have less need 
for a massive network of orbiting battle 
stations to shield it from an attack. Many 
scientists question whether SDI will work, 
and the research necessary to find out is 
dauntingly expensive. The Administra- 
tion wants $26 billion over the next five 
years, and deployment might cost a cool 
trillion or more. Especially in an era of 
deficit reduction and Pentagon cost cut- 


Will there be a tradeoff between Star Wars and missiles? 


fenses were in the interests of world 
peace; Gorbachev tried just as unsuccess- 
fully to interest Reagan in an offense-de- 
fense trade-off. Because of the President’s 
very personal—and at the same time very 
public—commitment to the dream that 
someday space-based defenses might 
render nuclear weapons “impotent and 
obsolete,” it is politically dangerous 
for any member of his Administration to 


| advocate compromise. 


good deal: if the U.S. were less threatened | 





Still, some members of the Adminis- 
tration are hoping that Reagan will even- 
tually go for a deal. He is due to meet Gor- 
bachev at a follow-up summit in the U.S. 
later this year. This time around, such a 
meeting cannot be a success unless there 
is concrete progress in arms control, and 
progress will almost certainly depend on 
some give in the U.S. position. Reagan 
may decide, or be convinced by his more 
moderate aides, that restricting SDI to re- 
search does not mean killing the program 
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| or giving up the hope that what is discov- 
| ered in the lab may someday free man- 
kind from the nuclear threat. 

Former Secretary of Defense James 
Schlesinger predicts that even if Reagan 
decided to go for a trade-off, he would 
have difficulty with his conservative con- 
stituency: “The President's big dilemma is 
that after the 1984 election, he legitimized 
SDI as a symbol of the true faith. He has 
jettisoned five years of rhetoric about the 
Evil Empire; he has restored a climate of 
détente. But the right wing still regarded 
the summit as a triumph. Why? Because 
he didn’t give away SDI. That means if he 
moves to trade it away in the next year or 
so, he'll have an uprising on his hands.” 

Another former Pentagon official, 
William Perry, who was in charge of 
military research during the Car- 
ter Administration, is concerned 
about what will happen if the Sovi- 
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bly committed to SDI. Perry is con- 
cerned that if the U.S. uses the 
space shuttle to carry out a demon- 
stration of a laser weapon in the 
next year, “we may have pushed 
ourselves beyond a point of no re- 
turn with the Soviets so that they'll 
Start acting as though we have 
such a system. Instead of concen- 
trating on diplomacy, they'll pull 
out the stops in their military pro- 
grams to counter the defenses they 
will expect us to have.” 

The Kremlin is poised to do 
precisely that on short notice, but 
it is holding itself in check under 
the agreements reached during the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
of the '70s. Even though SALT II of 
1979 was never formally ratified, 
and expired last month, the two 
sides have agreed to observe its 
terms while Kampelman and Kar- 
pov try to come up with a new ac- 


cord in Geneva. However, that 
open-ended arrangement is in 
jeopardy. American hawks, in- 


cluding Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger, accuse the Soviets of 
violating SALT II; in a private report to the 
President that was leaked last week, 


with its own selective violations, including 
not dismantling missile-carrying Posei- 
don submarines as a newer Trident sub is 
put into service. 

The trouble is, the Soviets have far 
more new strategic nuclear weapons un- 
der development or ready for deployment 
than the U.S.; instead of cutting in half 
their arsenal of land-based missile war- 


change for concessions on SDI, they could 
double the number by exercising their op- 
tion of breakout from the constraints of 
SALT Ul. That fact gives Gorbachev 
considerable leverage of his own over 
Reagan. In addition, it means that Kam- 
pelman and Karpov are beginning a po- 
tentially critical round of talks: 1986 
could be the make-or-break year for arms 
control. — By Strobe Talbott 
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Weinberger urged that the U.S. respond | 
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“Rockwell Was Wonderful” 


he famous scene is the 

scruffy restaurant in the 
train station of Troy, N.Y. It 
is Thanksgiving 1951. The 
old lady with her head 
bowed was a neighbor of 
Artist Norman Rockwell's. 
Sadly, she died before the 
painting appeared on the 
Saturday Evening Post cover 
of Nov. 24, 1951. 

Rockwell's eldest son, 
Jarvis, is pictured in the 
scene with his back to the 
dingy window. All around 
are other Rockwell touches: 
the sad-eyed but deeply 
moved traveler in the top left 
corner, the man of affairs 
with his cigar and the New 
York Times in the lower left. 
And in the center of the 
painting is the little boy with 
his floppy ears, sheared neck and Sunday best, edged off-center on his chair to get 
away from the slightly menacing young men with their cigarettes and to be nearer 
his only earthly security of the moment, his grandmother. 

Already an American classic, the painting Saying Grace is destined for even 
more fame. Last week Ronald Reagan, part of whose appeal lies in his ability to 
look around him and view the world in a Rockwell sort of way, proclaimed this 
picture his favorite one by the artist. The President also has a special fondness for 
a portrait Rockwell did in 1968 for Look magazine in a series on presidential pos- 
sibilities: Ronald Reagan. 

“T have always been a fan of Norman Rockwell’s,” Reagan said last week 
when asked about his affection for the artist and his vision of the world. “I was 
very proud when he asked to do my portrait and was walking on air when I was 
given the finished portrait. He did it in a suite in the Madison Hotel in Washing- 
ton. He stood me in the light he wanted from a window, then engaged me in 
conversation and now and then asked me to turn my head. This is the only Rock- 
well I have.” 

The reason all this comes up now is that the President broke his White House 
rule and agreed to serve as honorary chairman of a $5 million fund drive for a 
new Rockwell museum being built just outside the artist’s beloved Stockbridge, 
Mass. This was too close to Reagan’s heart. White House Counsel Fred Fielding 
said he would take the heat for turning down the request, which came from Mas- 
sachusetts Congressman Silvio Conte. But Reagan insisted: “I want to do it. Nor- 
man Rockwell was wonderful.” 

The fund-drive board includes the town’s fire chief, town clerk, librarian and a 
few other regular folks. Republican Conte 
was a friend of Rockwell’s and helped get a 
stop sign put up so cars would not screech out 
into the street in front of Rockwell's place, 
causing the artist to fear that an auto might 
crash into his studio. Rockwell wanted to 
S paint Conte, but the Congressman never 
found time, and the artist died in 1978. 
~ - Now, because more than 100,000 people 
visited a tiny museum last year where only a 
few of its 400 paintings and illustrations can 
be hung, more than a stop sign is needed. 
The folks expect to build the new museum 
on a 40-acre tract near the Housatonic Riv- 
er on the outskirts of the village. They plan 
to ask the President to come up and start 
their campaign this spring. The betting is 
he'll show up. 
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Dead Letter 


The Postmaster is sacked 


Px Carlin could deal with snow, rain 
and the gloom of night, but the U.S. 
Postal Service finally succeeded in staying 
him from his appointed rounds. After 
only twelve months as Postmaster Gener- 
al, the 16-year postal careerist, age 54, 
was fired last week by the Postal Service 
Board of Governors. His replacement as 
the 66th successor to Benjamin Franklin: 
Albert Casey, 65, a tough manager who 
retired as chairman and chief executive of 
American Airlines last year. 

Carlin’s tenure, one of the briefest in 
history, was abbreviated by a need for 
more forceful management. Said Board 
Chairman John McKean: “The governors 
did lose confidence in Mr. Carlin. We 
think we can do better.” Helped by in- 
creases in all postal rates, including a 
boost in first-class stamps from 20¢ to 22¢ 
last February, the service ran a $479 mil- 
lion surplus in the final quarter of 1985 
and was carrying more mail than ever, 
140 billion pieces to 73.8 million business- 
es and households last year. Carlin, 
though, was seen as cut from the old post- 
office mold and too protective of the orga- 
nization’s bureaucracy, The governors 
want to move faster toward new cost-cut- 
ting technology that could make the US. 
mail more competitive with private ser- 
vices such as Federal Express and United 
Parcel Service. 

Casey's term, however, will probably 
be even briefer than Carlin’s. He plans to 
serve only six to nine months, while the 
governors find a permanent replacement. 
After experience in railroads, publishing 
and airlines, Casey said, “I want to dip my 
toe in every pool. I hope to 
do the job and move on.” 

Another departing 
Washington official is Ag- 
riculture Secretary John 
Block, who announced 
that he would leave office 
in mid-February. One of 
just four of Ronald Rea- 
gan’s original Cabinet ap- 
pointees still on the job, 
Block, 50, is a likable West 
Pointer and Illinois hog 
farmer who had the misfortune of serving 
during the worst years for U.S. farming 
since the Depression. Farm exports 
dropped nearly 30% and land values 
eroded, bringing down debt-laden farm- 
ers and their creditors. Block leaves with 
a victory: the 1985 farm bill. While ex- 
tending the farm subsidies the Adminis- 
tration wanted to cut, the new law never- 
theless gives the Agriculture Secretary 
authority to lower price supports of major 
crops, making U.S. products more com- 
petitive on the world market. Block’s pos- 
sible successor: Richard Lyng, Reagan’s 
California agriculture director in the 
late 1960s. a 
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AEGENCY 


The luxurious 
difference between 
riding the road and 
managing it. introduc- 


ing a luxury car that won't take 
you for a ride. You're now in 
charge of every bump, curve 
and thrill. Your on-hand resources 
include four-wheel independent 
suspension and front-wheel trac- 
tion. An available anti-lock brak- 
ing system and a choice of three 
suspension levels: standard, 
sporty, or European. 

Don't just ride the road. 
Manage it. No matter what it 
manages to throw at you. 


There is a special feel 
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On the eve of his execution, a repentant Roach rummages through the detritus of his past 


Young Crime, Old Punishment 
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uw on’t nobody have to drag me in 
there,” Terry Roach drawled. 
And nobody did. Roach, 25, was calm and 
resigned as he shuffled into the death 
chamber last week at South Carolina's 
Central Correctional Institution in Co- 
lumbia, where he became only the second 
person executed in the U.S. in 22 years 
| for crimes committed while a juvenile. 
Strapped into the electric chair, Roach 
had trouble reading a statement held in 
front of his nose by his lawyer. Not that he 
was overcome by emotion; the sullen no- 
account barely knew how to read. “I pray 
that my fate will someday save another 
kid that ends up on the wrong side of the 
track,” he recited in a plodding mono- 
tone. Although he had blubbered during a 
newspaper interview the day before, in 
the end Roach did not seem to care that 
appeals for clemency from Mother Tere- 
sa, Jimmy Carter and U.N. Secretary- 


swayed South Carolina Gover- 
nor Richard Riley. Nine min- 
utes after his body absorbed 
shocks of between 1,500 and 
2,300 volts, the short, brutish 
life of Terry Roach was history. 

Roach’s electrocution, for a 
murder committed when he was 
17, followed the lethal injection 
last September of Charles Rum- 
baugh in Huntsville, Texas. 
Rumbaugh was 17 when he 
killed a jewelry-store owner dur- 
ing a 1975 robbery. The two 
cases have focused attention on 
the emotion-charged issue of 
whether individuals guilty of 
capital crimes as juveniles 











General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar had not | 


An execution raises the issue of the death penalty for juveniles 


should be subject to the death penalty. Op- 
ponents call it barbarous and medieval to 
impose the law’s ultimate punishment on 
minors who cannot legally vote, get credit 
or, in many cases, drink beer. Yet 31 other 
prisoners are dwelling on death row for 
crimes they committed before reaching the 
age of legal maturity, and some could soon 
share Roach’s fate. 

The son of a truck driver from Seneca, 
S.C., Roach never cared about much but 
football and ran away from reform school 
when he was 17. With his buddy Ronnie 
Mahaffey, 16, he took up with a vicious 22- 
year-old named J.C. Shaw, a former mili- 
tary policeman who had a ready supply of 
alcohol and drugs. In October 1977, the 
three, all of them high, were cruising in 
Shaw’s blue Camaro when they pulled up 
to Tommy Taylor and Carlotta Hartness, 
parked in the Taylor family’s Oldsmobile. 
Mahaffey later testified that at Shaw’s di- 
rection, Roach fired three shots into Tay- 
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Oklahoma's Thompson and Arkansas’ Ward, death row’s youngest 


lor’s head, killing him. The three dragged 
the 14-year-old girl out of the car, drove a 
short distance away, threw her to the 
ground and raped her. She begged for her 
life, swearing that her parents were 
wealthy and would pay them whatever 
they wanted. Shaw drew a circle on the 
ground, marked it with an X and told the 
naked girl to put her head on the spot. 
According to testimony, Roach and Shaw 
then shot her a total of five times, 
killing her. 

At a nonjury trial, Roach pleaded 
guilty to murder and criminal sexual as- 
sault. Although the boy’s age was consid- 
ered a mitigating factor, the court deemed 
the crime heinous enough to sentence him 
to death. Shaw, sentenced to death before 
Roach, was executed a year ago in the 
same chair that later held his crony. After 
turning state’s evidence, Mahaffey re- 
ceived a life sentence, and is languishing 
in Kirkland Correctional Institute near 
Columbia. 

Roach’s lawyers appealed his death 
sentence on the grounds that the teenage 
killer was border-line mentally retarded 
(his IQ is estimated at 76) and had diffi- 
culty distinguishing right from wrong. 
Last month the lawyers produced a neu- 
rological study indicating that at the time 
of the killings Roach may have been suf- 
fering from the early stages of Hunting- 
ton’s disease, a genetic brain disorder that 
can produce diminished judgment. 

After four initial postponements of 
the execution date, all appeals to state 
courts and the Supreme Court were de- 
nied. The case’s prosecutor, Fifth Circuit 
Solicitor James C. Anders, has no doubts 
that the punishment fit the criminal. “The 
boy has an IQ of about 80, and about 40% 
of the population we deal with is less than 
that,” said Anders. “He knows right from 
wrong. He is the meanest person I have 
ever met.” 

Although they could not save him, 
Roach’s lawyers did succeed in taking 
their client’s case out of South Carolina 
and onto an international stage. They 
chose the unorthodox tactic of filing a 
claim with the Inter-American Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, a branch of the 
Organization of American States, con- 
tending that Roach’s execution would vi- 
olate the American Declaration 
of the Rights and Duties of 
Man, adopted by the OAS in 
1948. Other groups noted that 
the U.S. is almost alone in exe- 
cuting juvenile felons. Amnesty 
International, the group that 
monitors human rights viola- 
tions, states that most nations, 
including many totalitarian re- 
gimes, set a minimum age of 18. 

While the U.S. does not ex- 
actly sanction juvenile execu- 
tions, it leaves the issue up to 
individual states. The Supreme 
Court’s 1976 ruling on capi- 
tal punishment, which requires 
states to set consistent stan- 
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dards, did not cite age as a factor. At pres- 
ent, 31 states permit executions of offend- 
ers under the age of 18. Sixteen of those 
States have no minimum age at all; sev- 
en—Alabama, Idaho, Kentucky, Missou- 
ri, New Jersey, North Carolina and 
Utah—have a minimum age of 14. 

The nation’s youngest death-row pris- 
oner is 16-year-old Ronald Ward, sched- 
uled to die by lethal injection at the Cum- 
| mins facility in Arkansas. Ward was 15 
| and repeating the seventh grade when he 
stabbed and killed a twelve-year-old boy 
and two women in their 70s. Wayne 
Thompson, in Oklahoma’s state peniten- 
tiary at McAlester, was also 15 when he 
and three others murdered his sister’s for- 
mer husband following an argument. 
Now 18, the curly-headed, baby-faced 
Thompson has grown four inches while 
awaiting Oklahoma's lethal injection. 
Four other convicted killers were 15 at the 
time of their crimes. Of the 31 people on 
death row for juvenile crimes, 16 are 
black, 15 white. Two-thirds of them are in 
the South. 

Advocates for the death-row juveniles 
argue that they deserve leniency because 
criminal law rarely holds a person respon- 
sible for his actions before he reaches his 
majority. Another oft-cited argument is 
that immature young offenders are better 
candidates for rehabilitation than older, 
street-seasoned criminals. 

But despite their callowness and 
sometimes downy cheeks, death-row ju- 
veniles are typically guilty of crimes that 
are ageless in their brutality and wanton- 
ness. James R. Trimble, now on death 
row in Maryland, was just 17 when he 
raped a 22-year-old woman, beat her with 
a baseball bat and slit her throat. 

Such savagery causes proponents of 
the death penalty for juveniles to main- 
tain that if minors are old enough to mur- 
der, they are old enough to pay for it. 
Asserts Oklahoma Assistant Attorney 
General David Lee, who argued for a ju- 
venile death penalty in front of the Su- 
| preme Court in 1981: “If it’s a horrible 
murder, and if they’re shown to be mature 
enough and responsible for their actions, 
then I don’t see why they shouldn’t re- 
ceive the death sentence.” 

Nevertheless, only three individuals 
received death sentences in 1985 for 
crimes they committed when they were 
under 18, and the percentage of death- 
row juveniles among all capital-punish- 
ment prisoners is actually decreasing. But 
Professor Victor Streib of Cleveland State 
University, an opponent of the death pen- 
alty, notes that most death-row juveniles 
have come to the end of the appeals pro- 
cess. Unless the laws are changed, Streib 
predicts, states will soon start up a grim 
parade of executions. “What we've got to 
do,” he says, “is go to each state and ask, 
‘Do you really want to execute your chil- 
dren?’” The question, however, is less 
simple and more pitiless: Which takes 
precedence, the age of the criminal or the 
crime itself? —By Richard Stengel. Reported 
by Anne Constable/Washington and Joseph J. 
Kane/Columbia 














Gone with the Wind 


Tax breaks fade for alternative-energy producers 


n the rolling, windswept hills of the 

Altamont Pass, east of San Francisco, 
cattle graze among a herd of strange new 
creatures. Some 5,000 spindly structures 
line the grassy knolls, their 60-ft.-tall steel 
stems planted in concrete plots and their 
rotorized heads spinning rapidly as they 
generate electric current. These enormous 
windmills are children of the nearly forgot- 
ten energy crisis, born of the impetus to use 
the wind, the sun and other renewable 
power sources to replace natural gas and 
oil. Since 1978, when Congress approved 
federal tax credits to encourage investment 
in so-called alternative energy, sales of 
windmills, solar heaters and other devices 
designed to tap renewable power have 
grown to more than $3 billion a year. 

But the industry’s halcyon days may 
be at an end. The federal tax incentives 
expired Dec. 31, and as oil prices have 





Arow of windmills lines the exposed hills of the Altamont Pass, east of San Francisco 








in revenue. “They're not wind farms, 
they’re tax farms,” says Stark. Yet a study 
by the Rocky Mountain Institute in Old 
Snowmass, Colo., argues that support of 
renewable-energy investments cost the 
Treasury just $550 million in lost taxes in 
1984, while tax breaks and direct subsi- 
dies for the nuclear-power industry alone 
cost $15 billion. 

Homeowners will be most affected by 
the loss of tax benefits for solar power, the 
most lucrative of the renewable-energy 
ventures. Before New Year's, a Massa- 
chusetts resident who took advantage of 
federal and state tax credits could expect 
to pay $2,500 for a solar water-heating 
system that would pay for itself through 
fuel savings in five years. Without the 
credits, customers are paying twice as 
much—and doubling the payback period. 

California, which leads the nation in 
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Ending incentives could save the Government up to $400 million a year. 


dropped, so has Washington's enthusiasm 
for alternative energy. Although the tax- 
reform bill passed by the House last 
month would restore some of the credits 
for three more years, the Senate has re- 
jected even a temporary extension. Bud- 
get cutters in the Reagan Administration 
estimate that ending the program could 
save the Government between $300 mil- 
lion and $400 million a year. 

Skeptics suggest that alternative ener- 
gy thrived primarily as a tax dodge. Dem- 
ocrat Pete Stark, whose congressional dis- 
trict includes the Altamont Pass, is 
particularly critical of the windmills. Al- 
though the cost of a windmill’s electricity 
per kilowatt hour is roughly twice what it 
can be sold for to Pacific Gas & Electric, 
an investor who bought a windmill for 
$150,000 would realize $75,000 in federal 
and state tax credits as well as about 
$138,000 in depreciation deductions over 








alternative-energy production, will be 
hardest hit by the change. Terrill Buffum, 
president of Alten, a firm that supplies so- 
lar energy to tax-exempt institutions, 
thinks that half of California’s 20,000 so- 
lar-energy workers will be laid off by 
June. “Without help,” says Buffum, “I 
don't think there will be much of a solar 
industry left in five years.” 

Not everyone is so pessimistic. Many 
contractors have begun diversifying by in- 
stalling TV satellite dishes, security sys- 
tems and skylights. “The tax credits were 
fine to get the industry started,” said Gail 
Dombrowski, co-owner of Stanley Solar 
Systems in Los Angeles. Now she wel- 
comes a shakeout, to rid the industry of 
companies that were principally selling 
investment shelters. Since the competi- 
tion began falling off after the new year, 
Dombrowski reports, her business has ac- 
tually picked up. By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 





five years and an average $12,000 a year | Reported by Michael Riley/Los Angeles 
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Lawyer on Trial 
Stephen Bingham faces his past 





he attempted breakout was one of the 

bloodiest events in a violent and tu- 
multuous era. In California’s San Quentin 
prison on Aug. 21, 1971, Black Panther 
Cult Hero and Prison Author George 
Jackson suddenly flashed a 9-mm semi- 
automatic pistol at his guards. As Jackson 
freed a band of convicts from their cells, 
three guards and two prison trustees were 
killed. Jackson, a onetime stickup artist 
who had been charged with murdering a 
guard in Soledad prison the previous year, 
was shot dead as he tried to escape 
through the prison yard. 

Earlier that afternoon, Jackson had 
met with Stephen Bingham, 29, a Yale- 
educated lawyer living in Oakland and 
working for left-wing causes. When au- 
thorities announced that Bingham was 
suspected of smuggling the pistol to Jack- 
son, the young lawyer went into hiding. 
For 13 years he lived a shadowy existence 
in Canada and elsewhere, working as a 
painter, construction laborer, electrician. 
On July 9, 1984, he returned and an- 
nounced, “T never smuggled a gun or any- 
thing else into San Quentin.” 

Last week in Marin County, Bing- 
ham, now 43, went on trial on murder and 
conspiracy charges in connection with the 
breakout attempt. The trial may not re- 
kindle the political passions of a bygone 
time, but it will certainly recall them. The 
list of people helping Bingham to raise 
funds for his defense reads like a roster of 
1960s activists: Oakland Congressman 
Ronald Dellums, former Attorney Gener- 
al Ramsey Clark and Georgia State Sena- 
tor Julian Bond. 

“I knew I had to come back,” Bing- 
ham now says. “By staying away, I never 
would have cleared my name.” That 
name was long associated with a liberal 
aristocratic Connecticut family. Bing- 
ham’s grandfather Hiram was a historian, 
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an explorer and a U.S. Senator from 1924 
to 1933; his father was a state senator, and 
his uncle Jonathan a U.S. Congressman 
from New York. Bingham attended Mil- 
ton Academy in Massachusetts, graduat- 
ed from Yale and took a law degree at 
Berkeley. In every way he seemed des- 
tined for a respectable, prosperous life. 

But in the 1960s Bingham, like many 
other students at the time, was not con- 
tent with what a respectable, prosperous 
life could offer. He helped out in black 
voter registration drives, was a Peace 
Corps volunteer in Sierra Leone, worked 
for Cesar Chavez's farmworkers move- 
ment and offered his legal services to pris- 
oners and poverty-stricken tenants. De- 
spite his anti-Establishment sympathies, 
Bingham insists, “I was never a rock 
thrower. I never used phrases like ‘Off 
the pigs.’ ” 

On that fateful day in 1971, Bingham 
was visiting San Quentin to meet Jackson 
about prison conditions. After he had 
passed through a metal detector, he was 
offered a tape recorder by another Jack- 
son visitor who was not allowed inside 
that day. The machine was inspected by a 
guard, then Bingham took it along with 
him to meet Jackson. During the hour- 
long conference, prosecutors say, Bing- 
ham gave Jackson the 8-in.-long pistol 
and two clips of ammunition that some- 
how had been hidden in the tape recorder. 
Authorities contend that Jackson re- 
turned to his cell area hiding the weapon 
and ammunition beneath an Afro wig he 
was wearing. 

While the bloody escape attempt un- 
folded, Bingham was driving back from 
San Quentin to Berkeley. Later in the day, 
when he heard news reports that prison 
authorities suspected him of having smug- 
gled in Jackson’s weapon, he got on his 
motorcycle and vanished. 

“T left out of real fear,” says Bingham. 
“T had a feeling I was being set up: I would 
be held without bail by people who would 
blame me for what happened. I could 
have been killed in prison.” In fact, Bing- 
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ham’s defense attorneys will argue that 
given the climate of the early 1970s, pris- 
on authorities may have conspired to kill 
Jackson. The defense will also contend 
that the tape recorder, long since van- 
ished, was too small to conceal a gun and 
in any case was not Bingham’s to begin 
with. A major point the prosecution ex- 
pects to make: If Bingham is innocent, 
why did he stay away so long? 

If he is acquitted, Bingham says, he 
will go back to practicing law with former 
colleagues who now work in Oakland and 
specialize in pension-rights cases. “They 
make a living,” he says of his friends. 
“They're raising families. And they are | 
doing good work.” Still, an acquittal will 
not bring back the years that Bingham 
missed. “There is a real sense of loss in 
me,” he says, particularly concerning his 
family. In 1981, while Bingham was 
“away,” his mother died. He missed the 
funeral. —By Amy Wilentz. Reported by Paul 
A. Witteman/San Francisco 


Gift of the Heart 


A boy dies, his girl lives on 





For Garza had never been considered 
a standout among the teenagers in the 
central California farming town of Patter- 
son, Calif. Small for a 15-year-old, he did 
poorly in his eighth-grade class and some- 
times clowned to mask his feelings of de- 
pression. His family was poor and lived in 
a converted motel. Yet after Felipe died 
last week, nearly 500 of Patterson's 4,700 
residents attended his funeral to accord 
him the respect he had not attained in life. 

Felipe had developed a crush on Don- 
na Ashlock, 14, a freckle-faced student 
who worked as a waitress at the Tiger's 
Den Drive-in. “He loved to be around 
her,” recalled one of Donna's friends. Last 
summer Felipe dated her, just once. 
Shortly before Christmas, he learned that 
Donna had an enlarged heart and was not 
expected to live more than two months. 
Felipe too had a health problem: he suf- 
fered from severe headaches. He told his 
mother, “If I die, give my heart to my girl- 
friend.” When a blood vessel ruptured in 
Felipe’s brain, killing him, his heart was 
transplanted into Donna's chest. Said her 
father Raymond: “Without what he did 
for Donna, there would be two tragedies 
instead of one.” a 
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Felipe and Donna: one tragedy, not two 
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Calling for a $5 Billion Remedy 


The report was a joint U.S.-Canadi- 
an effort, but its barely diguised aim was 
to persuade Ronald Reagan that acid 
rain is a serious problem that requires 
immediate action, not merely more re- 
search. Reagan’s repeated refusal to 
take any steps to curb sulfur-dioxide 
emissions from U.S. coal-burning fac- 
tories has been a persistent source of 
friction between the two nations. The 
President and Canadian Prime Minister 
Brian Mulroney agreed last winter that 
Drew Lewis, former U.S. Transporta- 
tion Secretary, and William Davis, for- 
mer premier of Ontario, should suggest a course of action before 
the next U.S.-Canada summit, scheduled for March. Presented 
last week, their report urges that the U.S. spend $5 billion over 
five years to devise ways to burn coal more cleanly. 

“We can’t keep studying this thing to death,” Lewis said af- 
ter reporting to the President. But Budget Director Jim Miller 
asked the obvious question: “Where do we get the money?” The 
proposal calls for half the funds to come from the Government 
and half from the polluting industries. Reagan, who has argued 
privately that acid rain is a natural rather than a man-made phe- 
nomenon, promised only to give the report careful consideration. 





Drew Lewis 





More States Buckle Up 


In 1984 the U.S. Department of Transportation ruled that 
air bags, or some form of passive restraint system, would be re- 
quired safety equipment on all new cars sold in the U.S. by 1990. 
But in a concession to the U.S. auto industry, which strongly op- 
poses air bags as too expensive, Washington kept the door open 
for conventional seat belts. If two-thirds of the U.S. population 
were covered by buckle-up laws by April 1989, said Transporta- 
tion Secretary Elizabeth Dole, the air-bag rule could be dropped. 

Last week Ohio brought the two-thirds count a little closer 
when it became the 17th state to pass a seat-belt bill. On New 
Year’s Day, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia had all snapped in, bringing to 13 the number of states now 
requiring motorists to buckle up or pay fines of as much as $50. By 
mid-1987, when Louisiana, Indiana and Oklahoma will have 
joined the list, nearly 58% of the U.S. will be covered. Experts 
question the long-term effectiveness of such laws, however, point- 
ing out that compliance wanes rapidly. While 69% of New York 
motorists buckled up a year ago, after the state passed the nation’s 
first seat-belt law, only 46% were doing so by September. 





THE PRESIDENT 
An Unexpected Endorsement 


In the 1980 election, just 11% of the nation’s black voters 
| cast their ballots for Ronald Reagan over Jimmy Carter. In 1984 
| Reagan received a mere 9% of the black vote against Walter 
Mondale. Yet last week a New York Times/CBS News Poll 
showed that a startling 56% of the blacks interviewed approved 
of the way the President was handling his job. Overall, the poll 

gave Reagan the highest approval of his presidency, 68%. 
Although the mid-December survey did not ask respondents 
what they liked about the President’s performance, Clarence 
Thomas, the black chairman of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission, had a ready explanation for the surge in 
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black support. “The economy is good, unemployment is down, 
people are getting jobs,” he said. “Blacks are doing better along 
with everyone else.” N.A.A.C.P. Executive Director Benjamin 
Hooks, on the other hand, points out that the poll did not test 
black views of Reagan policies that most affect blacks. They may 
approve of the President’s “interesting style” and the fact that 
“he’s handsome and speaks well,” Hooks said, “but there is noth- 
ing to indicate that blacks have become Mr. Reagan’s fans.” 














































The New Right’s Loss Leader 


When conservatives were the underdogs of American poli- 
tics, Richard Viguerie was riding high. Over a 20-year period, 
the Virginia advertising executive had painstakingly collected 
the names and addresses of some 20 million people who had do- 
nated to conservative causes, ranging from antiabortionists to 
foes of gun control. Cranking his huge list into computer banks, 
he devised the most effective direct-mail fund-raising techniques 
ever applied to politics. In 1984 he sent out 102 million letters so- 
liciting money for his candidates and programs. 

But as conservatism has reached new heights, Viguerie, par- 
adoxically, is falling. Many of his oft-hit mail targets no longer 
feel the need to give yet again. He has also overexpanded in busi- 
ness: a $1.1 million loan for a pizza palace in Virginia was recent- 
ly declared in default. Nine suits have been filed against him or 
his company, some seeking payment for equipment he has pur- 
chased, others demand- 
ing repayment of loans. 
Viguerie says he has set- 
tled seven of the suits, is 
making economies, and 
that “in six months, we'll 
be in a stronger position 
than ever.” His mailing 
list, he notes, remains “in 
a class by itself’ and has 
great financial value. 
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LOUISIANA 


The Governor Goes for Broke 


In his trial last fall on federal racketeering and fraud 
charges, Louisiana’s crap-shooting Governor Edwin Edwards 
freely admitted flying to Nevada to spend nights at the gaming 
tables. Accused of having reaped some $2 million from illegal 
hospital deals, Edwards got off because of a hung jury. The U:S. 
Attorney, however, has announced that he will seek to retry the 
gambling Governor. Last week, Edwards tossed the dice again. 
He boldly proposed making Louisiana the 
third state (after Nevada and New Jersey) 
to legalize casinos, claiming that gambling 
would enrich the state by $350 million a 
year. 

The odds are against the Governor. 
Church and business leaders assailed the 
casino idea. “We've got to change the 
state's image, and this is not the way to do 
it,” said Ed Steimel, a Louisiana business 
leader. Edwards’ own Economic Develop- 
ment Commission urged him to cut spend- 
ing and reform taxes instead. But Edwards 
called a legislative session next month to 
consider both gambling proposals. Lest 
critics contend he is motivated by personal 
convenience, the Governor offered “a sacri- 
fice’’: a pledge not to gamble in Louisiana. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 
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Abattle “between democracy and Communism”: the wily President gets a lift from supporters in the town of Imus 
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The Fur Begins to Fly 





As Marcos tries Red-baiting, Aquino attempts to build a credible program 


he motorcade through the south- 

ern port city of Cebu looked more 

like a victory procession than a 

stop on an uphill political cam- 
paign. As the open vehicles carrying Pres- 
idential Candidate Corazon (“Cory”) 
Aquino, 52, and her election team inched 
along the ten-mile road from the airport 
to the city’s center, an estimated 150,000 
cheering Filipinos waving yellow banners 
lined the way. Even a sudden shower 
failed to dampen the high spirits. Exulted 
the underdog candidate: “I am continual- 
ly amazed by the kind of reception I am 
getting. This means victory.” 

In Taytay, some 375 miles to the 
northwest, 4,000 Filipinos had taken in a 
very different spectacle six days earlier. 
To enthusiastic applause, President Fer- 
dinand Marcos, 68, told the throng that 
the electoral battle he is fighting “is now 
between democracy and Communism.” 
Marcos gibed that his opponent in the 
country’s scheduled Feb. 7 presidential 
balloting was “too weak to cope” with the 
Philippines’ manifold economic and secu- 
rity problems. He denounced Aquino as 
“a helpless tool, a mouthpiece” for the in- 
surgent forces of the Communist-led New 
People’s Army, whose estimated 16,500 
fighters are a growing threat to his gov- 
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ernment. Said he: “Mrs. Aquino appar- 
ently regards statecraft as no different 
from faith healing.” 

With less than a month remaining be- 
fore some 27 million Filipinos go to the 
polls for the first seriously contested presi- 
dential election in more than a dozen 
years, a new sense of stridency was over- 
taking the campaign. On the face of it, the 
contest remains as lopsided as ever. It pits 
a wily autocrat who has run the Philip- 
pines for 20 years against a splintered ar- 
ray of opposition forces led by a martyred 
political hero’s widow whose own politi- 
cal career began just seven weeks ago 

For all his apparent advantages, Mar- 
cos is by his own admission “running 
scared.” He is thought to suffer from a lin- 
gering kidney ailment, and as he stumped 
the country last week he sometimes looked 
puffy-eyed and weak. In his speeches he re- 
peatedly resorted to Red-baiting, warning 
his audiences of alleged—but completely 
unproved—links between Aquino and the 
30,000-member, Maoist-inspired Commu- 
nist Party of the Philippines 

Aquino angrily denied all such 
charges. Drawing large crowds as she cam- 
paigned through the northern, traditional- 
ly pro-Marcos provinces of the 7,000-island 
archipelago, she asserted that “it is the peo- 


ple who are supporting me, not the Ameri- 
cans, not the Communists.” She also added 
political and economic planks to her cam- 
paign platform. Her aim: to give much 
needed credibility to the claim that she can 
run the country 

In the midst of the growing hubbub an 
important question loomed: whether the 
surprise election, which Marcos casually 
announced last Nov. 3, will take place at 
all. Marcos can still suspend the process by 
declaring a state of martial law, as he did in 
1972, although last week he took pains to 
deny that he would do any such thing 
Then he hedged, saying that concerted 
guerrilla attacks against urban centers, 
which he did not expect, could lead to such 
an eventuality. Marcos likewise refused to 
rule out entirely a military coup if a “weak 
government” resulted from the balloting. 

The Reagan Administration has a 
burning interest in avoiding either of 
those outcomes. For months the Adminis- 
tration had been concerned about the suc- 
cess of the country’s growing Communist 
insurgency. The U.S. has also been criti- 
cal of Marcos’ handling of the Philippines 
economy, which is burdened with a $26 
billion foreign debt and an array of cor- 
rupt and monopolistic practices known 
locally as “crony capitalism.” 
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Underfinanced and underorganized, but running hard: Aquino and Laurel flash an “L” for “Laban” (Fight) 


Finally, the Administration has been 
deeply worried by the waves of anti-Mar- 
cos sentiment that have galvanized the 
Philippines since the 1983 assassination of 
Aquino’s husband, Benigno (“Ninoy”) 
Aquino Jr. That sense of popular dissatis- 
faction reached new levels in December, 
after a special tribunal cleared Marcos’ 
army Chief of Staff, General Fabian Ver, 
and 24 military colleagues of a conspiracy 
to assassinate Benigno Aquino. For the 
US., the question of how to handle the 
Philippines crisis involves the fate of its for- 
mer colony and longstanding ally as well as 
the continued security of two crucial mili- 
tary installations in the Far East, Clark Air 
Base and Subic Bay Naval Station 

Aquino’s main challenge is to estab- 
lish a credible candidacy for a shy, inex- 
perienced woman whose most important 
attribute is that she alone can bridge the 
divisions in a feuding array of moderate 
opposition parties. As Aquino and her 
running mate, former Senator Salvador 
(“Doy”) Laurel, 57, continued their cam- 
paign blitz last week, their aim was also to 
recover from an earlier stumble. Two 
weeks ago Aquino reaffirmed that she 
would consider political reconciliation 
with the insurgents, provided they laid 
down their arms. Then she added a new 
fillip. As she put it, “So long as the Com- 
munists renounce all forms of violence, 
we welcome them into the government.” 

Marcos quickly raised the specter of 
an Aquino government populated by 
“Communist generals in the armed forces 
as well as Cabinet members,” hinting that 
this could lead to a military coup. In addi- 
tion, Marcos claimed that two Aquino 
campaign aides, one of them her brother- 
in-law Agapito (“Butz”) Aquino, were 
Communists. Said the President at a rally 
in the town of Imus: “Can we take a 
chance on her at this crucial time for our 























country and our people?” The aggressive 
Marcos campaign appeared to strike a 
popular chord. Said Legislator Ramon 
Mitra, an Aquino aide: “This is the one is- 
sue that Marcos could use to cover up the 
major issues in the country.” 

In response, Aquino, who has increas- 
ingly emphasized her anti-Communist 
feelings, demanded indignantly that Mar- 
cos either “put up or shut up.” She added: 
“IT do not know where Mr. Marcos gets his 
information.” That uncharacteristic belli- 
cosity evidently delighted the 600 busi- 
nessmen who had gathered in Manila’s 
Makati district, the local Wall Street, to 
hear the challenger outline the main 
planks in her economic platform. Among 
other things, she promised to break the 
bureaucracy’s stranglehold on the private 
sector, dismantle local monopolies for 
sugar and coconut production and mar- 
keting, and renegotiate the terms of the 
country’s foreign debt. Said one business- 
man: “I think the purse strings will open 
to the opposition afler today’s speech.” 


he Aquino campaign is indeed 
both underfinanced and underor- 
ganized. Wherever Marcos trav- 
els, his presence is heralded by 
convoys of black Mercedes. Hired buses 
and “jeepneys,” or minibuses, ferry sup- 
porters to the President’s rallies. Once 
there, crowds are usually entertained by 
nationally known television personalities 
and, as often as not, by the singing of Mar- 
cos’ wife Imelda. By contrast, Aquino ral- 
lies typically begin with relatively little 
fanfare. Usually they are announced by 
the scratchy recorded strains of the once 
outlawed Filipino nationalist anthem, 
Ang Bayan Ko (My Country), followed by 
singing led by Aquino’s 15-year-old 
daughter Kristina. 
The opposition candidate’s most im- 
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portant asset is her unaffected sincerity, 
which seems to make a strong impression 
on her friendly and often unsophisticated 
audiences. For all that folksy appeal, 
however, a Marcos supporter in the 
northern provincial capital of Tuguegarao 
confidently predicted that the country’s 
outlying areas “will go for Marcos as they 
always have, because he is the only one 
with any machinery out there.” 

Paradoxically, the Aquino campaign 
may have been helped by the announce- 
ment last week that Bagong Alyansang 
Makabayan (New Nationalist Alliance), 
popularly known as Bayan, a leftist politi- 
cal grouping that claims about | million 
adherents, would boycott the election 
entirely. Bayan complained that Mrs 
Aquino had rejected a list of demands 
that began with immediate cancellation 
of the leases on the U.S. military bases at 
Clark and Subic Bay. The main advan- 
tage for Aquino was that Bayan has mem- 
bers linked indirectly with the insurgent 
Communists, and therefore she would not 
be stigmatized by the organization's offi- 
cial support 

As Feb. 7 draws closer, the uncertainty 
surrounding the vote is bound to grow ever 
more intense. Contributing to the nervous 
atmosphere, Marcos supporters last week 
claimed to have discovered at least one 
Communist plot to assassinate the Presi- 
dent along the campaign trail. A man tot- 
ing a .38-cal. revolver was arrested near 
Marcos’ daughter Maria Imelda (“Imee”) 
as she worked local crowds on behalf of her 
father. But what worried supporters of | 
Philippine democracy most was the notion, 
however faint, that violence, or the threat 
of it, could be used as an excuse to abort the 
entire democratic exercise, flawed as it 
may be. —By George Russell. 
Reported by Sandra Burton and Nelly Sindayen/ 
Manila | 
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CANADA 


Charisma Is Not Enough 








L* Meech, a finger-like lake set in the 
evergreen-forested hills of Quebec’s 
Gatineau Park, has long been a mecca for 
canoeists, campers, fishermen and skiers. 
But it was not the area’s scenic beauty 
that last week drew Canadian Prime Min- 
ister Brian Mulroney and key members of 
his Progressive Conservative Cabinet to 
the government-owned retreat on the 
lake’s snow-covered shore. Faced with 
Parliament's return from Christmas re- 
cess this week and with a host of problems 
awaiting action, Mulroney and his advis- 
ers had driven the half-hour north from 
Ottawa for an agonizing reappraisal of 
where the government was, where 
it should go and even, as it began 
its second full year in office, who 
would make the journey. 

Although the Conservatives 
won the election in September 
| 1984 with the biggest parliamenta- 
ry majority in Canadian history 
(211 of 282 seats), Mulroney’s gov- 
ernment has seemed for much of 
the past year like a hiker lost in 
the north woods, a tenderfoot wan- 
dering through the wilds of Cana- 
dian politics with little sense of 
direction. 

Now, polls suggest, Canadians 
who were willing to take a wait- 
and-see attitude after Mulroney's 
early mistakes are becoming impa- 
tient and increasingly question 
whether their Prime Minister can 
lead the country ably. According 
toa poll last month in Maclean's, a 
Canadian newsweekly, only 37% 
are satisfied with the Prime Minis- 
ter’s performance, vs. nearly 60% a 
year earlier, when he had been in 
office only three months. “The big- 








After a year, Mulroney faces problems and impatience 


sensitive acid rain issue than U.S. prom- 
ises to study the already overstudied prob- 
lem. Then in June, Ottawa backed away 
from its plan to reduce Canada’s federal 
deficit by changing the indexation of old- 
age pensions. In August, many Canadians 
were offended when Ottawa failed to take 
the initiative in protesting the passage of 
the U.S. Coast Guard icebreaker Polar 
Sea through the Northwest Passage, 
which Canada claims as a territorial 
waterway. 

The first of several scandals occurred 
when Defense Minister Robert Coates 
was forced to resign afler an Ottawa 





Facing a chillier reception: the Prime Minister at Lac Meech 





ment find a Canadian buyer for the com- 
pany. Quebecers protested when the gov- 
ernment allowed Ultramar, a British- 
owned oil firm, to close down a Montreal 
refinery. Suzanne Blais-Grenier, who had 
already been demoted from her post as 
Environment Minister, used the contro- 
versy as an excuse to resign. 

Similar expressions of disappoint- 
ment greeted last week’s announcement 
that a U.S.-Canadian team studying acid 
rain would recommend a $5 billion pro- 


| gram to develop new technology but 


would do nothing in the meantime to re- 
duce acid emissions from industrial pol- 
luters across the border, primarily in the 
Ohio Valley. 

Mulroney candidly acknowledges his 
problems. Recalling the string of scandals 
that beset him last September, he said re- 
cently, “If I had my druthers, I'd outlaw 
Septembers in the future.” But the 
Prime Minister, who noted in a 
year-end interview that more than 
400,000 new jobs have been creat- 
ed in Canada since he took office, 
has also complained that many of 
his government's accomplish- 
ments have been ignored. “It’s 
much easier for the media to talk 
about tainted tuna than it is about 
job creation,” he said. 

Mulroney’s lament is under- 
standable. Though the Canadian 
dollar took a battering last week, 
falling to its lowest level ever (71¢), 
the economy has been growing 
faster over the past year (4.1%) 
than that of any other country ex- 
cept Japan. Despite 10% unem- 
ployment, the majority of Canadi- 
ans continue to live well. Mulroney 
can also take some credit for the 
spirit of reconciliation that has 
seemed to be overcoming Canada’s 
traditional sectionalism. 
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n an effort to bring his govern- 
ment back on course, Mulroney 





gest challenge facing the govern- 
ment is classical leadership, to de- 
fine where the government wants to go,” 
says Allan Gregg, whose Decima Re- 
search, Ltd., conducted the Maclean's 
poll. 

Part of Mulroney's problem is that he 
raised high expectations. A mellifluous 
speaker and charismatic campaigner, he 
convinced Canadians that some painful 
belt tightening would eventually improve 
an economy plagued by double-digit un- 
employment and a rapidly rising deficit. 
He also promised to sell off unprofitable 
government-owned businesses or crown 
corporations. But Mulroney’s perfor- 
mance has not matched his rhetoric, and 
his government has been characterized by 
indecision and some easily avoidable 
scandals. 

The waffling became evident as early 
as March, when Mulroney returned from 











“If Thad my druthers, I'd outlaw Septembers in the future.” 


newspaper revealed that he had visited a 
West German strip club during a tour of 
NATO installations and shared a drink 
with a woman who described herself as an 
“exotic dancer.” Fisheries Minister John 
Fraser resigned early last September in 
the furor that followed a television pro- 
gram’s disclosure that he had allowed 
tainted tuna to be sold to Canadian con- 
sumers. And a few days later, Communi- 
cations Minister Marcel Masse had to 
leave the Cabinet (he has since returned) 
while the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice investigated alleged irregularities in 
campaign spending. 

Loud outcries greeted Mulroney’s de- 
cision last month to sell De Havilland 
Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., the unprofitable 
manufacturer of the Dash-8 commuter 
aircraft, to the Boeing company. Workers 





is expected to reshuffle some Cabi- 
net jobs. To replace Blais-Grenier 
and to continue to assure French-speak- 
ing Canadians that their voices are heard 
at Cabinet sessions, he will probably give 
at least one more important portfolio to a 
French speaker. He intends moreover to 
sell off other unprofitable government 
corporations, even if such sales cause 
some local and, he hopes, temporary un- 
employment. 

The Prime Minister will continue 
pushing for a free-trade agreement with 
the U.S. despite opposition from Canadi- 
ans who fear that free trade could com- 
promise their country’s cultural sover- 
eignty by allowing big U.S. companies to 
gobble up Canadian book publishing and 
broadcasting. Mulroney’s most urgent 
task, though, will be to convince his 
countrymen that he and his colleagues 
emerged from Lac Meech last week car- 

















his meeting with President Reagan in | and leaders of both opposition parties | rying a compass. — By Peter Stoler/ 
Quebec City with little more on the highly | would have preferred to see the govern- | Ottawa 
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EL SALVADOR 


Inside Guerrilla Territory 





During half a decade of civil war, no 
part of El Salvador has been more fiercely 
contested than rugged and isolated north- 
ern Morazdan province. The area is now a 
stronghold for antigovernment rebels, but 
they won it at a high cost. Years of fighting 
have devastated once thriving villages. 
Electrical lines hang limply from wooden 
poles, and telephone service is just a memo- 
ry. Correspondent Ricardo Chavira re- 
turned last week from a rare tour of the 
area with officials of the People’s Rev- 
olutionary Army (E.R.P.), the most power- 
ful faction within the five-member Fara- 
bundo Marti National Liberation Front 
(F.M.L.N.). Chavira’s report: 


rossing to the northern bank of El 

Salvador’s Torola River is like enter- 
ing a different country. The neatly uni- 
formed government troops who man 
checkpoints south of the river are re- 
placed less than a mile down the road by 
rebels in mix-and-match uniforms and ci- 
vilian clothes. A guerrilla painstakingly 
writes down travelers’ names, addresses, 
ages and reasons for coming. Having 
passed inspection, the visitors drive up 
the rutted, overgrown road to Perquin, 
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As weary peasants seek normality, rebels plan a long war 


where they are shown the bomb-damaged 
house in which they will stay, stark evi- 
dence of the danger that envelops the 
15,000 to 20,000 people who live in north- 
ern Morazan. But despite the hardships 
the war has imposed, the portrait that 
emerges from a visit behind rebel lines is 
of an area struggling desperately to return 
to normality. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in 
Perquin, a coffee and lumber center that 
in 1980 had a population of 5,000. When 
the E.R.P. stepped up its guerrilla war, 
Perquin was repeatedly overrun by bat- 
tling government and rebel troops, and by 
1983 it was a bombed-out ghost town. To- 
day, as those who fled have slowly and 
steadily returned, it is again home to 
4,000 people. Most say that regardless 
of who is in control, they would rather 
live in a war zone than in refugee-choked 
Cities. 

The guerrillas have carefully nur- 
tured the repopulation of northern Mora- 
zan by restoring some basic services that 
collapsed when the government aban- 
doned the area to the rebels. There is still 
no electricity or telegraph service. Buses 
have not been seen for five years, and 
consumer goods are scarce. But the reb- 
els, through civilian ‘‘directorates”’ 


| that now run the towns, have reopened 


schools, many of which had not conduct- 


| ed classes for four years. While most of 


the new teachers are recruited and paid 
by the directorates, four in Perquin 
are government employees. One of them, 
Esperanza Varela de Guevara, 47, moved 
back to Perquin with her husband a year 
ago. “When we moved away people ac- 
cused us of being on the side of the guer- 
rillas,” she said, “and when we moved 


Antigovernment salesmanship: E.R.P. guerrillas talk to townspeople in Nahuaterique 








They have made few territorial gains, but are still capable of great destruction. 
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back we were accused of being army 
spies. We are just caught in the middle.” 
Like people who live under military 
occupation anywhere, those whom visi- 
tors can talk to in northern Morazan 
express views that range from overt coop- 
eration with the rebels to resigned toler- 





| ance. One center of support is the area 


around La Joya, where more than 900 
residents were killed in late 1981 in a ma- 
jor assault by government troops. Villag- 
ers now flee at every approach of the mili- 
tary, whose last attack they say came on | 
Christmas morning. 

As villagers recount it, the town’s 200 
or so inhabitants were preparing to ob- 
serve the holiday quietly when seven 
planes of the Salvadoran air force 
swooped in low, dropping several bombs 
and strafing the area with machine-gun 
fire. “That was President [José Napo- 
leén] Duarte’s Christmas present to us,” 
remarked Maria Cruz Amaya, who says 
she spent most of the day hiding in the 
brush. As it happened, no one was hurt in 
the raid. Indeed, Armed Forces Chief of 
Staff General Adolfo Bland6én later de- 
nied to TIME that there had been any re- 
cent air attack on La Joya. Such charges, 
he said, were a “trick” by the rebels to 
“ruin the prestige of the armed forces.” 

Despite the air raids, peasants today 
are safer from the ravages of large-scale 
fighting than they have been for years. 
The army’s effective aerial counterinsur- 
gency program has forced the rebels, in 
Morazan and elsewhere, to regroup into 
small units of ten to 15 fighters. The guer- 
rillas have made few territorial gains in 
the past three years; they control perhaps 
10% of tiny El Salvador’s territory and 
70,000 of its 5.4 million people. But they 
are still capable of major destruction, as 
they proved last week when the E.R.P. 
launched a midnight strike on Juayua, a 
government-controlled town in western 
Sonsonate province. While no one was 
killed, an entire block was left in ruins 
when fire from a bank hit by antitank 
rockets spread to surrounding buildings. 

Insurgent leaders say that with the 
breakdown of peace talks a year ago, they 
are even more intent on waging a pro- 
longed conflict designed to destabilize the 
Duarte government and sap military mo- 
rale, Their tactics, as detailed by a top 
E.R.P. official in Morazan, will be as 
blunt and brutal as ever: urban warfare, 
including kidnapings like that last fall of 
Duarte’s daughter Inés; economic sabo- 
tage, like blowing up power stations; and 
the outright murder of U.S. advisers and 
officials. “In the long run, killing Yanquis 
is a form of undermining Reagan’s poli- 
cies,” declared the rebel official. 

Meanwhile, as the civil war lurches 
into its sixth year, the poor peasants who 
are its principal victims want nothing 
more than to be left alone. Said Perquin 
Resident Adan Vigil when asked whether 
there were any reasons for the struggle to 
continue: “There must be, but I don’t un- 
derstand them.” = 
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It takes some people years 
to realize this is what they really 
wanted in the first place. 


At Bang & Olufsen, we've 
always felt that a music system 
should be three things: aesthetically 
pleasing, technologically innovative, 
and easy to use 

Pictured here is the 
Beosystem™ 5000 music system 
When you look at it, you can see 


why so many of our pieces of equip- 


ment are on display in the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York 

You'll find that each of 
the components is a technological 
masterpiece as well 

The receiver is unique in 
that it has a special circuit designed 
to seek and lock into an AM or FM 
signal, despite variations in signal 


strength. So you'll hear your favorite 
station more clearly than ever before 


The turntable has a tangen- 
tial tracking system. We designed 


this so you can Play records without 


distortion. And because it touches 
the record so lightly, it minimizes 
wear and tear and actually helps 
preserve a record collection 

The cassette deck has the 
HX Professional circuitry as well as 








the Dolby* B and C noise reduction 
systems. So you can record and play 
a tape with sound quality that rivals 


a compact disc. 

And now that laser dis« 
technology has reached our stan- 
dards, the Beosystem 5000 has a 
compact disc player that offers the 
cleanest, clearest sound yet 

In keeping with our philos- 
ophy of making things easy to 
use, you can control any of the four 
components, and even go from one 
to the other, with the touch of a 
single button on the remote Master 
Conwrol Panel. From anywhere in 
your room 

There are many other ways 
the Beosystem 5000 fits neatly into 
the way you live 





For example, you can pro- 
gram it to record your favorite radio 
station when you're not at home 

Or you can have music greet 
you when you get there 

As a matter of fact, the 
Beosystem 5000 will store up to 
eleven separate commands 


You can audition the 
Beosystem 5000 at any Bang & 
Olufsen dealer. 

Like many of our customers, 
you too may end up saying, “Why 
did | wait so long.’ 
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life. It merely reflects 


The Gold Card® acknowledges your dedication 
with many special privileges. 

Privileges that can include a personal line of 
credit. Cash advances. Plus many worldwide 
travel advantages. 

Which is why earning the Gold Card requires 
the approval of both American Express and a 
participating financial institution. 

Once accepted, you become part of a group 
whose credit rating is superior, and whose 
finances are among the top 5% of the nation. 

Which is a rather favorable reflection on you. 


For an application and more information 
about the many worldwide charge, travel, 
entertainment, and financial services the 
Gold Card offers, see your participating 
financial institution, or places where the 
Card is welcomed. Or call 
1-800-THE-CARD. 
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KIDNEY DISEASE 
OR GOING B 





Obesity can start a chain reaction to poor 


health that can be devastating. 

To begin with, most physicians and 
researchers consider obesity to be the major 
cause of diabetes in adults. Up to 90% of 
adults diagnosed as having diabetes, in fact, 
are overweight. 

Of course, once you have diabetes your 
chances of developing heart disease, 
kidney disease, or going blind increase dra- 
matically. 

As a person with diabetes you'll be twice 
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as prone to heart disease. 17 times as prone 
to kidney disease. And 25 times as prone to 
blindness, if you are insulin-dependent. 

Diabetes, in fact, can shorten your life 
expectancy by one-third. 

Fortunately, diabetes in adults, in most 
cases, can be prevented with careful weight 
control, healthy eating habits, and regular 
exercise. 

So if youre overweight, doesn’t it make 
sense to take off the extra weight? 

Instead of years off your life? 


FIGHT SOME OF THE WORST DISEASES OF OUR TIME. “a 
Support the American Diabetes Association. 
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Secret Admirer 
A book exposes a double life 
! t began just the way a good spy story 
should. Early in 1981 an unnamed 
Frenchman walked into the Paris head- 
quarters of the Direction de la Surveil- 
lance du Territoire, the French counterin- 
telligence agency, carrying a letter that he 
said he had been asked to smuggle out of 


Moscow. The letter, written in French, 
was from a senior officer of the KGB, the 








Soviet intelligence service, who was offer- | 


ing to spy for the French. All he wanted in 
return, the letter said, was a chance to live 
in France, a country he remembered 
fondly from the time he 
had been stationed in the 
Soviet embassy in Paris 15 
years earlier. 





ton had uncovered about the secret agent 
in his 24-year investigation into Soviet 
activities in France is true. 

ccording to Wolton, French Presi- 
dent Frangois Mitterrand personally told 
President Ronald Reagan about Farewell 
when the two leaders met at the Western 
economic summit in Ottawa in July 1981. 
France's willingness to share this infor- 
mation with the U.S. may have helped re- 
move the Reagan Administration’s dis- 
trust of Mitterrand’s newly elected 
Socialist government, which at the time 
included four Communist ministers in the 
Cabinet. 

The information Farewell provided 
was particularly valuable because he was 
a member of Directorate T, the section of 
the KGB that tracks Western technology. 
That vantage point allowed him to pro- 
vide a behind-the-scenes look at the Sovi- 
et effort to steal Western technology. 

Over an 18-month period, the agent 


Soviet diplomats leaving Farewell’s favorite city after their expulsion in 1983 








He was perhaps the most valuable informant the West ever had inside the KGB. 


The French were initially suspicious | reportedly passed along 4,000 top-secret 


of the voluntary double agent. But those 
doubts evaporated when they received 
their first batch of documents from the 
would-be defector, which were smuggled 
out by two French engineers. They in- 
cluded photocopies of what proved to be 
top-secret Western reports, presumably 
stolen by the KGB 

Thus began the exploits of a secret 
agent who may have been one of the most 
valuable informants that the West has 
ever had inside the Soviet intelligence be- 
hemoth. Ironically, he had approached 
French authorities about defecting when 
he lived in Paris, but they had rejected 
him because they feared he might be a 
double agent actually working for the So- 
viets. This time, impressed by his contin- 
ued determination, the French intelli- 
gence agents gave the KGB man the code 
name Farewell. The existence of the mas- 





ter spy had been a closely held secret until 


| last week, when the story was disclosed in 


a new book, The KGBin France, by Jour- 
nalist Thierry Wolton. The French gov- 
ernment declined to comment on the 
case, but sources close to French intelli- 
gence confirmed that most of what Wol- 





documents from inside the KGB archives, 
some of them supposedly annotated by 
Soviet Leader Leonid Brezhnev and by 
Yuri Andropov, who was then head of the 
KGB and was later to become Communist 
Party General Secretary. This informa- 
tion revealed that the Soviets had bought, 
borrowed and stolen more than 400,000 
valuable technical papers and 30,000 
pieces of equipment from the West since 
the early 1970s. 

Farewell also handed over the names 
and addresses of virtually all KGB agents 
assigned to high-technology espionage in 
the West, as well as the names of their re- 
cruits, most of them low-level company 


employees. In April 1983 the French ex- | 
pelled 47 Soviet diplomats on charges of 


spying. The same year an additional 101 
Soviet diplomats were also sent packing 
from other Western nations. Farewell, 
unfortunately, never made it back to his 
beloved France. Intelligence sources in 
Paris believe that his cover was blown 
during an investigation that followed his 
arrest for murder. He was executed in 
1984. —By Janice C. Simpson. Reported by 
William Dowell/Paris 
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MIDDLE EAST 
High Tension 
Threats on several fronts 
A’ the confrontation over Libyan-sup- 
ported terrorism continued last week, 
a variety of shocks and aftershocks rum- 
bled through the Middle East. According 
to Lebanese military sources, Syrian gun- 
ners fired two SA-6 missiles at Israeli 
warplanes flying reconnaissance missions 
over the Bekaa Valley in eastern Leba- 
non. The missiles reportedly missed their 
targets because the Israeli planes man- 
aged to protect themselves by releasing 
deception balloons. Israel denied the re- 
ports, and there were indications that it 
may have already curtailed its flights in 
areas within range of the Syrian weapons. 
In southern Lebanon, local Muslim 
guerrillas, supported by a number of Pal- 
estinian fighters, have recently pressed 
their campaign against the Israeli-backed 
militia known as the South Lebanon 
Army, which protects the security zone 
along the Israeli-Lebanese border. The 
current drive began late last month, when 
guerrillas backed by Syria and Iran 
launched the most concerted barrage of 
Katyusha rockets against northern Israel 
since 1982. Warned Israeli Defense Min- 
ister Yitzhak Rabin: “If normal life is not 
permitted to go on in northern Israel, 
there will be no normal life in southern 
Lebanon—if there will be any life at all.” 





n Egypt, meanwhile, the case of Police- 

man Suleiman Khater, 24, caused fur- 
ther embarrassment to the government of 
President Hosni Mubarak. On Oct. 5, 
Khater shot and killed seven Israeli tour- 
ists in the Sinai, including four children 
Khater was convicted by a military court 
and sentenced to life imprisonment, but 


| last week he was found dead in his room 


at a prison hospital. An autopsy conclud- 
ed that he had committed suicide by 


| hanging himself, but after demonstrations 





broke out on university campuses and in 
the victim's hometown, a court ordered a 
further investigation. 

Two weeks ago, Mubarak wrote Israeli 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres suggesting a 
meeting in Cairo at the end of the month to 
discuss the foundering Middle East peace 
process. One obstacle is the unresolved 
question of Taba, the 250-acre patch of Si- 
nai Desert coastline claimed by both Israel 
and Egypt. Peres is ready to submit the 
matter to international arbitration, as ad- 


| vocated by Mubarak. His coalition partner, | 


Likud Leader and Foreign Minister Yitz- 
hak Shamir, would probably go along with 
him because Shamir is anxious to avoid a 
clash that could jeopardize his chance of 
taking over as Prime Minister in October 
as scheduled. Some Likud Cabinet mem- 
bers oppose this solution, which they re- 
gard as giving in to Egyptian pressure. But 
after Peres threatened last week to resign if 
a decision is not reached soon, it appeared 
likely that the threat of a government crisis 
would produce a consensus 
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BURMA 


Locking Out the 
20th Century 


Dust and rust accumulate in a 
| poor but largely peaceful land 





For more than a generation, the coun- 
try has existed in a time warp—and in a 
state of solitary confinement. Since 1962, 
when General Ne Win seized power in 
Burma, foreigners have been unwelcome, 
borders have been tight, private business 
has been discouraged, and development 
has all but halted. Staff Writer Pico Iyer 
recently made his second visit to the largely 
closed society. His report: 


J eeps left over from the war, 1955 Chev- 

rolets, 1953 Czech-made Skodas and 
armies of dilapidated jalopies jounce 
and judder through the broad avenues of 
Rangoon, Burma's capital. In the dis- 
tance, red-brick Victorian steeples poke 
up among the golden domes of the pago- 
das, and along the road, great white- 
columned English mansions stand empty 
like haunted houses, their walls mil- 
dewed, their gardens overrun with weeds, 
moisture dripping from their eaves. In the 
Strand Hotel, a grand monument to colo- 
nial decay, ceiling fans turn lazily above a 
lost-and-found case still stuffed with 
pince-nez, ladies’ compacts and rusting 
cuff links misplaced during an age of van- 
ished elegance. Around the lobby, black- 
tied men in curry-stained white coats 
serve up tea and porridge on tarnished sil- 
ver trays. “Here, you must always remem- 
ber,” says an official, in the lovely English 
she learned under British rule, “that you 
are living in the 18th century.” 

Or, at best, the early days of the 20th 
| Today, after almost a quarter-century of 
secession from the world at large, Burma 
resembles nothing so much as a cob- 
webbed attic cluttered with sepia-toned 
relics, moth-eaten keepsakes and old curi- 
osities. Along the capital's streets, there 
are no high-rises, no nightclubs, no neon 
signs; even Coca-Cola is unknown here 
At the offices of Burma Airways, as in ev- 
ery other office, there are no typewriters, 
let alone computer terminals, just bulky 
Dickensian ledgers thick with dust. The 
country boasts two TV stations, but nei- 
ther of them broadcasts for more than two 
hours a day. If Burma did not exist, Eve- 

lyn Waugh would have had to invent it. 
The virtues of this singular insulation 
are acknowledged by even the govern- 
ment’s critics: while superpower tensions 
have torn Indochina asunder, civil and 
incivil wars have haunted even such tiny 
neighbors as Sri Lanka, and booming 
Asian powers like Singapore and Japan 
have had to bear the costs of sudden pros- 
perity, Burma has remained serenely on 
the geopolitical sidelines, at peace. Only 
| once in recent years has it hit the head- 
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Time warp: Victorian steeples, 


lines: in October 1983, when North Kore- 
an terrorists planted a bomb in Rangoon 
that left four members of the visiting 
South Korean Cabinet dead. Of late, Bur- 
ma has stepped up its dealings with Chi- 
na, just a shade, and edged away from the 
Soviet Union a little. Generally, however, 
it remains equally indifferent to both East 
and West: a founding member of the non- 
aligned movement, Burma was the first to 
quit it, in 1979, on the ground that it 
was no longer innocent of superpower 
politicking. 

The great cost of Burma's long sleep, 
however, has been economic. The country 
is uncommonly fertile, blessed with large 
resources of teak, rubies, even oil; before 
Ne Win, now 74, embarked upon his mo- 
narchical rule, Burma was the world’s 
leading exporter of rice. Over the past 20 
years, however, the economy has slipped 
steadily backward. Though the Golden 
Land, as it is known, can still feed itself, it 
is now one of the 15 poorest nations in the 
world. “Foreign exchange reserves are at 
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golden-domed pagodas and ancient Austins that serve as taxis 
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an all-time low, and dropping rapidly,” 
observes a foreign diplomat. “They can’t 
build railroads—or anything else. And 
the prognosis has to be very, very bad.” 





ndeed, it is typical of the topsy-turvy land 

that its most flourishing, and perhaps 
most efficient, industry is the black market, 
which is kept abundantly well stocked with 
goods smuggled over the border from Thai- 
land. In November the authorities chal- 
lenged the shadow economy by exchanging 
all 20-, 50- and 100-kyat notes for new 75- 
kyat bills. The measure was meant to ruin 
smugglers who were hoarding illegally 
earned cash. But because the government 
failed to compensate people fully for the 
notes that were withdrawn, it ended up re- 
ducing the legitimate savings of many 
members of the middle class. Yet, for the 
most part, as one shadow economist puts it, 
“the government keeps one eye open and 
one eye closed. It recognizes that the black 
market is a necessary evil and an evil neces- 
sity.” Also an exorbitant one. A can of 





The Burmese way to socialism: uncommon fertility but a steadily sliding economy 
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| Among th the ome mee relics, t the Strand Hotel stands as a voter monument to ‘abel decay 


Fanta orange drink currently fetches more 
than $3 in Rangoon, a paperback copy of 
Robert Ludlum’s latest thriller $30. Tech- 
nology is even dearer: more than $4,000 for 
a TV set, and, for the greatest luxury of 
all—a brand new Nissan—$40,000. One 
local points proudly to his newly acquired 
1957 Chevrolet Bel-Air. “This,” he beams, 
“T bought for only $7,000.” 

But while keeping its eyes convenient- 
ly shut, the government keeps its ears very 
open. Even the garrulous black marke- 
teers who deal openly on the streets refuse 
to talk about politics. When some students 
expressed dissatisfaction a decade ago 
with what Ne Win has defined as “the 
Burmese Way to Socialism,” they were 
put down so forcibly that scarcely a mur- 
mur of dissent has been heard since. “The 
Students still seethe,”’ says a Western dip- 
lomat in Rangoon. “But the lid is down 
awfully tight. There aren’t many things 
the government does well, but putting 
down dissent is one of them.” 

In the more remote areas of the coun- 
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try, especially the Shan States of eastern 
Burma, the government has been some- 
what less successful. For more than 30 
years, the army has been embroiled in a 
standoff battle against a hornet’s nest of 
factious groups, including opium warlords 
with armies 20,000 strong, the separatist 
Karen Christians, remnants of the Chi- 
nese Nationalist forces of Chiang Kai- 
shek, and the Burma Communist Party. 
By some counts, at least twelve different 
groups have set up their own shadow gov- 
ernments. Ne Win has managed to make 
some gains against the insurgents, but the 
turmoil continues on the distant margins 
of Burmese life. Two weeks ago, Karen 
rebels attacked a ferry in southeastern 
Burma, killing 46 passengers and wound- 
ing 136 others. 

Toward the world at large, the coun- 
try has creaked open as slowly as an ill- 
oiled attic door. More than a decade 
passed after the government announced 
its willingness to enter into joint-venture 
enterprises before the first such project 
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The streets of Rangoon bustle with activity, but no one dares to eeu openly about politics 
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was undertaken. In 1984 Burma signed a 


tions firm long associated with Ne Win. 
The intention: to manufacture obsolete 
German G-3 automatic rifles for the Bur- 
mese army. During the first decade of Ne 
Win’s rule, foreigners were allowed to en- 
ter Burma for all of 24 hours; these days 
the government issues seven-day tourist 
visas, though it manages to keep the in- 
flux down to a steady trickle of around 
100 visitors a day. With a population of 36 
million, Burma has more than twice as 
many citizens as Australia; yet the entire 
country has only a third as many hotel 
rooms as the Las Vegas Hilton. Along the 
road to Mandalay, the nation’s second 
city, locals pedal away furiously in tri- 
shaws, and in Pagan, the nation’s great 
temple-filled tourist site and one of the ar- 
chitectural wonders of Asia, the principal 
method of transportation is horse-drawn 
carts. 


y locking out the modern world, the 

country has also, in effect, locked in 
the legacy of its British past, and with it 
| an air of sweet nostalgia. In the pine- 
scented hill station of Maymyo (named 
after one Colonel May), tidy rose gardens 
still grace half-timbered houses with 
names like All in All and Fernside, and 
horse-drawn victorias recall a gaslighted 
London. The town’s central clock tolls 
with the exact chime of Big Ben, and the 
local rest house, formerly the chummery, 
or bachelor’s quarters, of the Bombay- 
Burma Trading Co., still serves roast beef 
each night at 7 sharp. An old porter asks a 
visitor where he lives. England, comes the 
| answer. “Rule Britannia,” intones the 
man without a trace of irony. “Britannia 
rules the waves.” 

Will that musty and elegiac sense of 
innocence pass away when Ne Win does? 
Probably not. In 1981 the general handed 
over the presidency, and nominal leader- 
ship of the country, to a like-minded sexa- 
genarian, General San Yu; last August, at 
the Fifth Party Congress, the 18-man 
Central Executive Committee all but en- 
shrined San Yu as Ne Win’s heir appar- 
ent by creating the new position of deputy 
party chairman for him. That suggests 
much of the same. Moreover, adds a for- 
eign diplomat, ‘Nobody has made a deci- 
sion in this country for so long except Ne 
Win that nobody has any experience in 
doing so.” Nor is it likely that those in 
power will dismantle the foundations on 
which they sit. “If they try a sudden leap 
forward,” says a Western diplomat, “a lot 
of people are going to fall between the 
cracks.” 

The man in the Rangoon street hopes, 
a little wistfully, that his government may 
in time choose to emulate China’s new 
liberalism and throw open its doors to the 
West. But that, most foreign observers 
| agree, represents the triumph of optimism 
over realism. For the moment, it seems, 
Burma will continue to remain a never- 
never land where history is held under 
house arrest, and all the clocks have 
stopped. a 
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There’s a big difference 
between Hertz 
and its competition. 


And it’s not the price. 


Compare on-airport rent- - 

a-car Weekly and Weekend 24 a Road 
prices* and you'll find very ervice 

little difference. But compare - Just in case of emer- 
services and you'll find a big difference. gency, Hertz has 24-Hour Road Service. 
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Customer Service Representatives the U.S. alone, you won’t_ 
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Customer Service : 
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You don't just rent a car. 
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Hertz rents Fords and other fine cars. 
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+ Reserve now, limited supply available at this special rate. 

*Comparisons based on a survey of 12/19/85 of average weekly and weekend rates for Hertz, Avis, National and Bi at over 80 U.S. airports. Rates quoted for January 1986 rentals, Customer Service 
Representatives available at 42 U.S. locations, Computerized Driving Directions available at 62 U.S. locations. Rates quoted are for subcompact cars at participating airport locations. Affordable rates are 
non-discountable, are subject to change without notice. Cars must be returned to renung location or drop off charges and return mileage charges may apply except Florida rentals returned within Florida 
‘Taxes and pase refueling service charges, CDW, PAI and PEC are extra. Weekly rentals must be kept a minimum of $ days and include a Saturday night except Hawaii. Weekly rate quoted in Hawaii is for 
manual shift subcompact car. Weekly rentals require a 24-hour advance reservation. For weekend rate to apply: minimum rental period—Thursday—3 days, Friday—2 days and include 200 miles per rental 
day with an extra mileage charge for any excess. Weekend rates available from noon Thursday to noon Sunday, Cars must be returned to renting location by 11:59 p.m. Monday or higher daily rates apply. 
Holiday/seasonal surcharges and blackout periods may apply. Check Hertz for details at 1-800-654-3131 @AEG US PAT OFF © HERTZ SYSTEM INC 
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The Cabinet and the Choppers 


In one of the most dramatic episodes ever 
to take place during a British Cabinet meet- 
ing, Defense Minister Michael Heseltine 
stormed out of 10 Downing Street last week 
and resigned. Heseltine was angry over 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher's refusal 
to ensure that the country’s only helicopter 
manufacturer, troubled Westland (1985 
losses: $137 million), would remain entirely 
in European hands. Connecticut-based Unit- 
ed Technologies Corp., which owns the heli- 
copter maker Sikorsky, has together with It- 
aly’s Fiat offered $105 million for a 29.9% 
share in Westland. 

Arguing that “Britain’s future as a tech- 
nologically advanced country” was at stake, 
Heseltine supported a bailout by a rival consortium of British, 
French, Italian and German firms that came up with a nearly 
identical offer. Thatcher, who is ideologically opposed to state 
intervention in private enterprise, insisted that the matter be left 
to Westland’s board and shareholders. Now that he is out of the 
Cabinet, the dynamic, thick-maned Heseltine, 52, will probably 
remain a strident Thatcher critic, and, some Tories believe, 
could eventually challenge her for party leadership. 


UPi— REUTERS 











Heseltine 





SOUTH AFRICA 
A Blow for Black Unions 


The 30,000 blacks working at the Impala mines in Bophutha- 
tswana, which produce about 25% of the world’s platinum, seemed 
a natural constituency for the National Union of Mineworkers. 
But last week 23,000 of those miners found themselves more in 
need of a job than a union. The General Mining Union Corp. 
had fired them in the largest mass dismissal in South Africa’s 
history. 

The miners had walked off the job Jan. 1, demanding higher 
pay, better working conditions and union representation. Wages 
for black miners average only $100 a month plus room and board 
in single-sex dormitories. The company refused to bargain and or- 
dered the strikers to return to work. When they failed to do so, 
management issued them their final paychecks, bused them home 
and vowed not to rehire any of them. 

The union said it hoped to persuade the company to change its 
mind. But unemployment in Bophuthatswana, a nominally inde- 
pendent homeland, is high. The South African Chamber of Mines, 
which recruits workers throughout the region, already has 400,000 
job applications on file. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Protestants Vent Their Rage 


The march began as a peaceful protest against the two- 
month-old agreement between Britain and Ireland, which 
grants Dublin a say in Northern Ireland’s affairs. But after 2,500 
Protestants arrived at the gates of Maryfield House, the head- 
quarters of the Anglo-Irish secretariat outside Belfast, the march 
became a melee. Toughs hurled paving stones at Royal Ulster 
constabulary, injuring 26 officers. Unionist leaders denounced 
the violence but warned of a “complete collapse of government 
here” if Britain did not end the accord. 

British cooperation with Ireland, however, appears to be 
growing. Michael Nicholson, a Roman Catholic, was named to 
Northern Ireland’s High Court, making him the third Catholic 
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on what will be a ten-judge bench. Irish and British representa- 
tives also met in London on Dec. 30 and reportedly discussed a 
hunger strike by three Irish National Liberation Army terrorists 
in prison near Belfast. Last week the prisoners began eating 
again. The British deny that they made concessions, but Irish of- 
ficials were confident that the men had won one demand: early 
appeals on their murder convictions. 


WEST GERMANY 
Settling a Painful Debt 


Among the countless horrors committed by the Nazis during 
World War II was the use of slave labor from concentration 
camps. Hundreds of thousands of prisoners, many of them Jews, 
were forced to keep vital war industries running. In the decades 
since the war, several German companies, among them Siemens, 
1G. Farben, Krupp and AEG-Telefunken, have paid compensa- 
tion to these ill-treated workers, But one major company had re- 
sisted making reparations: the Flick group, the largest privately 
owned firm in West Germany until its takeover this month by 
Deutsche Bank. Its founder, Friedrich Flick, was convicted by a 
U.S. war-crimes tribunal in Nuremberg in 1947 of crimes 
against humanity for, among other things, using slave labor, and 
spent five years in prison. Still, his company refused to acknowl- 
edge any guilt. 

Last week Flick finally 
paid at least part of its debt. 
The German company, which 
is now called Feldmihle No- 
bel A.G., assigned about $2 
million to the New York- 
based Conference on Jewish 
Material Claims Against Ger- 
many. The money will be dis- 
tributed among an estimated 
1,300 former Jewish slave 
laborers. 








Slave laborers in 1940 


EUROPE 
An Island No More 


Describing the English Channel as “a ditch that will be 
leaped whenever one has the boldness to try,” Napoleon once 
dreamed of digging an underwater tunnel to Albion's shores. 
Neither he nor anyone else ever managed that formidable task. 
But next week, in the northern French city of Lille, British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher and French President Fran- 
gois Mitterrand will confer their blessings on one of four compet- 
ing plans to build a fixed link across the Channel. In all likeli- 
hood, they will settle on either a $3.6 billion proposal for 
constructing twin railway tunnels or a $3.7 billion scheme in- 
volving parallel pairs of rail and road tunnels. The project, in 
terms of its sheer scale and cost, would be one of the engineering 
marvels of all time. 

The French lean toward the rail-only plan, largely because it 
would boost their national railway system. Thatcher, on the 
other hand, prefers the road-rail option. She is concerned that a 
railway could be shut 
down too easily by a 
strike. A possible com- 
promise: agreement on a 
rail system now with a 
road link to be added 
later. Either way, by the 
early 1990s, if all goes 
well, the “Chunnel” will 
be a reality at last. 





One of the tunnel plans 
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inicrash of 1986 


A record tumble but no Black Wednesday 


he storm came without warning. | When the Dow dropped 38.33 in one day 


The previous day had been bright 
and sunny on Wall Street, and 
| the general forecast was for more of the 

same. The Dow Jones industrial average 
had surged 18.12 points, to close at a 
record 1565.71. But on Wednesday the 
thunderheads rolled in with a vengeance 
over the New York Stock Exchange. 
| Suddenly the institutional money man- 
agers who trade huge blocks of stock 
began dumping shares. By the frenzied 
last half-hour of trading, during which 
27 million shares changed hands, inves- 
tors were getting out of the market as if 


Monday 4 p.m. 


they were fleeing for their lives from a 
killer hurricane. When the closing bell 
mercifully rang, the Dow had plunged a 


historic 39.10 points. That broke the 
| record decline of 38.33 set on Oct. 28, 
| 1929, the worst day of the stock market 
| crash that preceded the Great Depres- 
sion, and immediately set off inevita- 
ble—and deceptive—comparisons. 

The upwards of 180 million shares 
traded during the session also made it the 
fifth-busiest in New York Stock Ex- 
change history. “Investors went nuts,” 
says Arthur Tolendini, the head of Pacific 
Brokerage Services’ New York City of- 
fice. “They were ringing the phones off 
the hook here with orders to sell.” On 
Thursday the decline slowed down, but 
the action remained furious. The Dow 
plummeted at first, made a comeback, 
dropped again and then rallied once more 
in the final hour. The wild gyrations left 
the Dow with an 8.38-point loss for the 
day. Robert Newman, a trader for PPN 
Partners, emerged from the floor of the 
exchange wearing a button that said BE- 
WARE OF GROUCH. On Friday the 
Dow settled down and lost only 4.70, 
to close at 1513.53, off 35.67 points 
for the week 

The temptation was great to la- 
bel the day of the plunge Black 
Wednesday, but comparative statis- 
| ties showed how little sense that made 















in 1929, the index had started at only 
298.97. A comparable Dow decline last 
Wednesday would have meant a 200- 
point fall. Moreover, the Dow in 1929 fell 
an additional 30.57 points the next day, to 
complete a two-day skid of 24%. In con- 
trast, the Dow went down a total of 2% 
last week 

Most stock experts maintained that 
the slide was a natural reaction, or “cor- 
rection,” in Wall Street parlance, to the 
spectacular gains the market has scored 
in recent months. Says Robert Tyndall, a 
San Francisco-based vice president of 
Prudential-Bache Securities: “Peo- 
ple are taking profits, and there are 
a lot of profits out 
there.” Even after 
last week, the Dow is 
215.59 points higher 
than it was on Sept. 20, when the lat- 
est upward move began 

Nonetheless, the sudden drop raised 
some unsettling questions: Why was the 
decline so steep? How could it happen so 
fast? Has the glorious bull market, which 
has seen the Dow double since August 
1982, finally come to an end? 

Ironically, a piece of good economic 
news seems to have triggered last week’s 
flight of the bulls. On Wednesday the La- 
bor Department announced that the 
US. civilian unemployment rate fell 
from 7% in November to 
6.9% in December, the 
lowest since April 1980 
The number of working 
Americans jumped by 320,000, to 
99.1 million. The report was a welcome 
sign that the American economy, which 
grew at a sluggish 2.4% pace last year, is 
getting stronger. But it also meant that the 
Federal Reserve Board has less reason to 
reduce interest rates to stimulate growth, 
and that rattled Wall Street 

Since 1982, falling interest rates have 
been the lifeblood of the bull market. The 


reduced cost of borrowing money has 
helped corporations fatten profits 


and 





Tuesday 3:30 p.m. 








Frenzied trading on the floor of the New York 


| made their stocks look more enticing. In 


addition, lower interest rates have made 
such investments as corporate bonds, 


| Treasury bills and money-market ac- 


counts look less and less attractive when 
compared with stocks. 

Wall Streeters had been counting on 
further declines in interest rates. In par- 
ticular, they expected that the Federal 
Reserve would soon be lowering the dis- 
count rate that it charges on loans to 
member banks, which now stands at 


7.5%. The employment report, however, 
crushed those hopes. Henry Kaufman, 
chief economist of the Salomon Brothers 
investment banking firm and one of the 









Tuesday 4 p.m. 


New York City financial community’s 
most respected seers, responded to the 
news by remarking that the dip in unem- 


ployment “significantly reduces the 
chances for a discount-rate cut in the very 
near future.” Kaufman’s words, flashing 
across the financial news wires early 
Wednesday afternoon, caused bond prices 
to fall and helped spur the stampede of 
stock selling 

The market was also nervous 
about the fate of the Gramm-Rud- 
man deficit-reduction law. Signed by 
President Reagan last month, it calls 
for mandatory cuts each year in the 
$212 billion annual federal deficit, 
with the goal of balancing the budget by 
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Stock Exchange sent the Dow Jones industrial average down by 39.10 points in a single day 


1991. Because the deficit menace has long 
| been one of Wall Street’s chief worries, the 
approval of Gramm-Rudman by Congress 
and the White House helped send the stock 
market to its record heights. But now the 


dollar has already declined by 18% since 
February against an average of major cur- 
rencies. Stock traders fear that a more pre- 
cipitous drop in the dollar could lead to an 
upsurge in inflation and 
interest rates 
For the moment 

though, inflation seems 
under control. The La- 

bor Department reported last week 

that wholesale prices rose at a mod 

est annual rate of 4.5% in Decem 
ber, down sharply from the aberrant 10° 
For all of 
1985, producer prices went up only 





increase recorded in November 
law is being challenged in court on consti 


tutional grounds by several members of | 1.8%. The good news on inflation 
Congress. Last Wednesday word spread | helped calm the 

through the market that an economist at | market on I riday 

the Morgan Stanley investment firm had The Dow’s rec- 


predicted that the Supreme Court would 
eventually declare Gramm-Rudman to be 
unconstitutional. That contributed to the 
selling spree, despite a clarifying statement 
from Morgan Stanley that its economist 
had merely said that it was “possible” that 
the Supreme Court would throw out 
Gramm-Rudman 

Another factor that increased the mar- 
ket’s unease was the fear that Arab nations 
would pull their money out of American 
investments in response to the U.S. boycott 
of Libya. Rumors that the Arabs were sell- 
ing dollars sent the value of the U.S. cur- 
rency, which had been rising during the 
first half of the week, into a tailspin 
As the dollar fell, the price of gold 
jumped. It finished the week at 
$340.45 per oz., up $12.55. For- 
eign-exchange dealers denied 
that the Arabs were putting pressure 
on the dollar, but the mere threat of 
such a move gave investors the jitters 


ord tumble sent brief 
tremors through stock markets 
around the world. Many of them in recent 
months have been doing even better than 
Wall Street. Stock prices dipped in Rome 
Frankfurt, Tokyo and Hong Kong, but 
then bounced back as traders concluded 
that the weakness in the U.S. market was 
probably temporary. Hong Kong’s Hang 
Seng index of 33 stocks closed at 1807.94 
up 16.71 points for the week. In Frankfurt 
the Commerzbank index of 60 shares fin- 
ished at 2080.50, for a week’s gain of 54.60 
points 

Wall Street’s stunning setback dem- 


The 
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onstrated how completely the New York 
Stock Exchange is dominated by the 
money managers who handle the huge 
portfolios of pension funds, insurance 
companies and bank trust departments 
On a heavy trading day, these institution- 
al investors account for 80% or more of 
the volume on the Big Board. Buying and 
selling shares by the millions, the money 
managers use complex computer systems 
to help them make decisions quickly and 
execute trades almost instantaneously 
And when the traders move, they often go 
in unison 

The increasing sophistication of insti- 
tutional investors has given rise to a rela- 
tively new phenomenon called program 
buying and selling, which involves swift 
simultaneous trades of a broad array of 
stocks. In one common strategy, portfolio 
managers closely monitor the prices of 
stock index futures contracts, which area 
barometer of how traders think stock val- 
ues will change in the coming months 
When the prices of futures fall to certain 
predetermined levels, the money manag- 
ers’ computers automatically initiate sales 
of huge amounts of stock. If many com- 
puters are sending sell signals at once, a 
market slide can quickly turn into an 
avalanche 

Such program selling was largely re- 
sponsible for the severity and swiftness of 
Wednesday's downturn, as well as of sev- 
eral similar declines in the past year. Ad- 
mits Jeff Miller, a managing partner of 
Miller Tabak Hirsch, a New York City 
investment banking firm that specializes 
in program trading: “We can’t turn the 
market around, but we do speed up and 
magnify the turns 

The clout of the institutions has made 
the stock market a treacherous place for 
individual investors, who may not have 
computers in their offices or a financial 
news wire in the next room. They can suf- 
fer large losses before they even know 





what is happening. Says Edward Moose, 


a part-time investor who owns a small 
Italian restaurant in San Francisco: “I 
know that as a little guy there’s no way I 
can get the information as quickly as the 
institutions. I think the institutions cer- 
tainly call the shots.” Many investors are 
feeling increasingly powerless and frus- 
trated. “My attitude to get out of 
the market because what goes on doesn’t 
seem to make sense,” says Steven David- 
son, an executive vice president of 
Chicago-based International Im- 
ports. “You can’t invest in a 

stock anymore for underlying 

value because the value of the 


Is 


stock is so overwhelmed by 
what the institutions do.” Large 


numbers of individual investors are shun- 
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ning Big Board stocks and turning in- 
stead to shares traded on the American 
Stock Exchange or over the counter, 
which are less favored by institutions 
The volume on the American exchange 
the over-the-counter market was 
36% higher in 1985 than in 1984, Last 
week, though, these second-level stocks 
were caught up in the general market de- 
cline. The Amex index was down by 3.77 
points, to 243.96, and the Nasdaq index 
of over-the-counter stocks fell 1.58 points, 
to 321.14 

Many people are giving up on picking 
individual stocks and are moving into mu- 
tual funds. That strategy enables investors 


to buy shares of a broad portfolio of 


Friday 1:06 p.m. 


stocks, which is traded by a full-time 


money manager. In the final three 


| months of last year, sales of funds that in- 





vest primarily in U.S. shares were $6.2 bil- 
lion, a rise of 68% from the same period in 
1984 
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For investors who still buy and sell 
their own stocks, last week was nail-biting 
time, but many of them decided to sit tight 
and wait for the storm to pass. Says Ar- 
thur Randall, an E.F. Hutton broker in 
New York City: “Some clients won- 
dered whether they should sell ev- 
erything, but surprising- 
ly, most of them kept 
cool.” Richard Laker, a 
physician in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., was one of those investors who 
remained calm. Says he: “I don’t think 
this is the beginning of the end of the bull 
market. It was probably an inevitable 
pullback. The market can't keep going up 
forever.” Laker has a shopping list 
of stocks that he 
may buy if they 
decline to the 
right price. 

Most Wall Street experts believe 
that the drop will be the pause that 
refreshes the market. Says Robert 
Farrell, Merrill Lynch’s chief market an- 
alyst: “This is merely the start of a long- 
awaited correction, the first since Rea- 
gan’s re-election. There is still a big bull 
market to come.” William LeFevre, the 
top investment strategist at Purcell, Gra- 
ham, thinks that the Dow will sink to be- 
tween 1476 and 1431, but then rebound to 
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1700 by next fall. Wall Streeters see the 
current dip as an excellent opportunity to 
buy stocks at bargain prices. “I see it as a 
gift,” asserts Barton Biggs, a managing 
director at Morgan Stanley. “It gives you 
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a chance to go the other way.”” But many 
of the pros fear that the market is in for 
more sudden spills and chills before it 
climbs again. Says C. Hunt Shuford Jr., 
an institutional sales specialist at 
Johnson, Lane, Space, Smith in Atlanta: 
“The Dow could end up at 1400 pretty 
quickly.” 

One amateur but prominent prognos- 
ticator offered to put money on his fore- 
cast. When asked what the President 
thought about the stock slump, White 
House Spokesman Larry Speakes replied 
that Ronald Reagan was “taking bets” 
that the market would be higher on July 1 
than it is now —By Charles P. Alexander. | 
Reported by Raji Samghabadi and Frederick 
Ungeheuer/New York, with other bureaus 











Rampage of Rumors 


N early every stock on Wall Street had some ups and downs 
last week, but Pennzoil’s performance gave even some 
poker-faced investors an acute case of the jitters. After open- 
ing at 63% on Tuesday, shares in the Houston-based oil com- 
pany took off. By the closing bell the stock had jumped 19% 
points, to finish at 83. The next day Pennzoil climbed to 91 
by 11:45 a.m. but then tumbled to 734. The rest of the week 
proved less tumultuous, and Pennzoil ended Friday at 71. 
As late as Nov. 18, Pennzoil was selling for just 49%. 

The Roman poet Vergil in The Aeneid called rumor “a 
huge and terrible monster,” and Wall Streeters last week 
would have agreed. The intense speculation about Pennzoil 
was part of the high-stakes legal battle the company has 
been waging with Texaco. In November a Houston jury or- 
dered Texaco to pay Pennzoil $10.53 bil- 
lion in damages for snatching Getty Oil 
away in a 1984 takeover battle. After a 
Houston judge upheld the jury’s decision, 
Pennzoil and Texaco negotiators tried to 
forge an out-of-court settlement, 

Last week, in the midst of those talks, 
a rumor started that Texaco was offering 
to buy Pennzoil for $5 billion. If the gossip 
proved true, the value of each Pennzoil 
share would instantly have been 105, But 
instead of creating a gusher of wealth, the 
rumor turned out to be a dry hole. Penn- 
zoil Chairman J. Hugh Liedtke denied 
that any merger was imminent, and the 
stock slumped. 

Where the bogus tale originated was 
unclear. At the New York Stock Ex- 








when Pennzoil’s shares started on their unearthly ascent 
Said N.Y.S.E. Vice President Richard Torrenzano: “We no- 
ticed greater activity both in terms of price and volume by 
late morning on Tuesday.” In Houston, Liedtke first learned 
of the stock spurt when he received a call in his office atop 
Pennzoil Place. Said he: “I could only guess that there had 
been some kind of leak by Texaco about the offer they were 
going to make.” Liedtke later sent a cable to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission in Washington asking the agen- 
cy to investigate whether Texaco was responsible for the vol- 
atile trading in Pennzoil stock. Texaco Chairman John Mc- 
Kinley called Liedtke’s charge “ridiculous,” but an SEC 
probe is pending. 

Tracking down leaks and insider trading on the stock 
market, however, has proved notoriously difficult. RCA 
stock shot up just prior to an announcement that the com- 
pany would be merging with General Electric. Macy's 
shares rose precipitously shortly before 
plans for a management buyout were 
disclosed. In neither case has proof 
emerged of trading by people who were 
privy to inside information. 

Little is known about who bought and 
sold Pennzoil shares, but the majority of 
the purchases involved blocks of under 
5,000 shares, less than the amount nor- 
mally swapped by pension funds and oth- 
er institutions. Most of the trading was 
thus probably not done by big inves- 
tors. Shareholders who sold before early 
Wednesday afternoon stood to make huge 
profits, but those who held on too long 
watched their earnings evaporate. Said 
Bruce Lazier, an analyst at Prescott Ball 
& Turben: “Somebody did a giant con job 
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change, officials tried to pinpoint exactly 


Liedtke scotched rumors of a merger 


on a lot of investors.” 
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Americas Favorite 100. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


© Prip Mors inc 1965 


By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


Scrabbie* 1s a regestered trademark of Seichow & Righter Co. 





10 mg “tar,” 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Feb’85 








This year, the front-wheel 
drive 626 benefits from a 
more responsive 2.0-litre 
OHC engine equipped with 
multi-point fuel-injection 


The independent rear suspen- The 626 has a cavernous 14 cu. ft. 
sion uses Mazda's patented trunk, Even skis or a full-size bike can 
Twin Trapezoidal Linkage to come along with the help of the 
neutralize toe-out forces and 626’s split-down rear seatbacks. 


enhance directional stability. 


Ventilated front disc 
brakes afford the 626 
smooth, fade-resistant 
stopping power 
















Please send me a free, 
full-color Mazda 626 catalog. 


| 
i ADDRESS APT.NO. 
cary STATED 


Return this coupon to: Mazda 626 Catalog 
{ Offer, Box 5960, T, Orange, CA 92668. 


Besides 4-door convenience, you get 60/40 split fold- Presenting the ideal environment for man to For a free, 26-page Mazda 626 


down rear seatbacks. A 6-way adjustable driver's seat meet machine: The 626 command center. There's catalog, complete the coupon 
with lumbar support. A center console. Full cut-pile asoft-grip wheel with a built-in tilt feature. above or call this toll-free 
carpeting. Tinted glass. And much more. Clustered controls for easy access. Tachometer. number: 800-521-1055. 


Temperature gauge. Trip odometer. Even wipers 
with intermittent-action. All standard 


‘THE NEW FUEL 
INJECTED MAZDA 626: 
A WORLD-CLASS ROAD CAR 
FOR THE REAL WORLD 


*8095° 





*Manutacturer’s suggested retail price. Actual price set by dealer. Taxes, license =, 
treight, options (radi nd s shown) and other dealer cha ra 
Price may change without notk valabikety of vetucles with specific features may vary an 







At 30 mph, 
how does it feel? 


Photographed for Sports lilustrated by Andy Hayt. © 1986 Time Inc. All rights reserved 
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Instant Getaway 


Kodak loses a patent battle 





he number is 800-792-3000, and since 

last week operators hired by Kodak 
have been fielding calls around the clock 
| from instant-camera owners who want to 
| know, “What am I supposed to do with 
this thing?” Millions of bewildered back- 
yard photographers have learned that 





their cameras are obsolete because of a | 


court decision. The confusion started 
when a federal appeals court in Wash- 
ington upheld a lower-tribunal ruling last 
week forcing Kodak to stop production 
of instant cameras and film. While still 
protesting its innocence, Kodak an- 
nounced that it would drop its instant- 





of the cameras and film took effect last 
week. Now that Kodak is out of the pic- 
ture, Polaroid is the sole U.S. maker of in- 
stant cameras. Said Polaroid Spokesman 
Harry Johnson: “We are absolutely de- 
lighted with the turn of events.” 

To cushion the blow for its customers, 
Kodak is offering several trade-in options 
for the cameras, which cost from $25 to 
about $75. People who call the hot line are 
sent a brochure outlining the possibilities, 
along with a stamped, addressed enve- 
lope. After returning their old cameras, 
consumers can make one of three choices: 
a new Kodak disk camera with a telepho- 
to lens and two packets of film (value: 
$50), certificates worth $50 on any Kodak 
products, or one share of Kodak stock, 
which closed last week at 46%. As soon as 
the swaps were announced, some horse 





A Trimprint camera and a box of film that have become collector's items overnight 








snapshot business once and for all. 

By thus withdrawing from the only 
market in which it competed directly 
with Polaroid, Kodak ended the instant- 
camera war that started in 1976. Until 
then, Kodak (1984 sales: $10.6 billion) 
and Polaroid ($1.3 billion) had coexisted 
more or less peacefully for nearly 40 
years. Indeed, in the "30s Kodak was the 
first big client of Polaroid Founder Edwin 
Land. In the production of its photo- 
graphic filters, Kodak used the polarized 
material that Land had invented. After 
Land, who held more than 500 patents 
when he retired in 1982, invented instant 
photography in 1947, Kodak took a be- 
nign interest in the new field. All that 
changed on April 20, 1976, when Roches- 
ter-based Kodak introduced its first in- 
stant cameras. Six days later, Polaroid, 
located in Cambridge, Mass., challenged 
Kodak in one of the greatest patent bat- 
Ues in U.S. history 

Last October a federal judge ruled 
that Kodak, which had sold 16.5 million 
cameras and captured 25% of the instant- 
photo market, was guilty of infringing 
upon seven Polaroid patents. The injunc- 
tion ordering Kodak to cease production 











Customers called an 800 number and asked, “What am I supposed to do with this thing?” 


traders began to buy up $25 Kodak in- 
stants with profits in mind. Kodak limited 
wheeling and dealing by restricting trade- 
ins to three to a household. 

While Polaroid saw last week's ruling 
as a “moral victory,” for Kodak the deci- 
sion was in some ways more a loss of face 
than of business. Kodak's share of the in- 
stant-picture market represented less 
than 5% of its overall sales, Furthermore, 
the once magical appeal of photos that de- 
velop within a minute in the user’s hand 
has faded like an old print during the past 
few years. More consumers are turning 
these days to pocket-size, automatic 35- 
mm cameras that are simple to use and 
give superior picture quality. 

Still the trade-ins that Kodak is offer- 
ing can cost the company more than $200 
million, depending upon the swaps that 
camera owners choose. Closing down the 
instant-photo division may cost the firm 
an additional $100 million. The price of 
Kodak’s defeat does not end there. If Ko- 
dak does not manage to overturn the pat- 
ent verdict on appeal, it can be hit with a 
damage award that may go to $1 billion or 
more. —By Janice Castro. Reported by 
Timothy Loughran/Boston 
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Scrap over Junk | 
Restricting dubious bonds 
WwW all Street's dealmakers have regard- 
ed junk bonds, the risky, high-yield- 
ing 10Us that have helped to fuel the cur- 
rent rash of mergers and acquisitions, as 
the juice that made the party go. Now the 
Federal Reserve is watering down the 
punch. Last week the board voted 3 to 2 to 
restrict the use of junk bonds in financing | 
certain corporate takeovers. 

The Fed’s ruling, publicly announced 
to an overflow crowd of lawyers and lob- 
byists, stipulates that in certain cases junk 
bonds may represent no more than 50% 
ofa takeover bid. To make an acquisition, 
shell companies—firms with no real as- 
sets—will be forced to pay half of the pur- 
chase price in cash. This could quash the 
efforts of crafty corporate raiders who 
have used nothing but junk bond debt to 
finance their billion-dollar takeover bids. 


he Fed’s new rule, however, is far 

from all-embracing. The regulation 
will not apply if an acquiring company 
has “substantial assets,” including real es- 
tate holdings, manufacturing operations, 
or any cash-generating business, to back 
up the takeover. Nor would the use of 
junk bonds be prohibited when two firms 
make a friendly agreement to merge. 

The board’s action went against the 
view of the Reagan Administration, 
which believes that mergermakers should 
be unfettered by Government regulations. 
Federal Reserve Vice Chairman Preston 
Martin and Board Member Martha Seger, 
who were both appointed by President 
Reagan, voted against the measure. Mar- 
tin warned that the central bank was 
“starting on a slippery slope” in adopting 
the rule, but the Administration indicated 
last week that it will not challenge the 
central bank’s move. 

On Wall Street, reaction to the ruling 
was mixed. Drexel Burnham Lambert, 
the investment firm that first used junk 
bonds, called the decision “unwise and 
unwarranted.” Drexel points out that of 
the $18 billion worth of junk bonds issued 
last year, less than 20% was used in take- 
overs. One supporter of the Federal Re- 
serve was Felix Rohatyn, a partner of La- 
zard Freres, an investment banking 
house, who has been a critic of the use of 
junk bonds in hostile takeovers. Said he: 
“This was a sound step to curb the most 
extreme uses of junk bonds.” 

Still, no one expects that either junk 
bonds or hostile takeovers will disappear 
in the wake of the Federal Reserve’s new 
regulation, Wily Wall Streeters will un- 
doubtedly soon discover new ways to fi- 
nance their deals. Even Fed Chairman 
Paul Volcker predicts that corporate raid- 
ers will uncover “innumerable devices” to 
circumvent the new policy. When that 
happens, the central bank could decide to 
take further action. a 
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Timex’'s giant watch stands ready to be rolled into the Red Sea for a $1 million commercial 


Time Out for a 60-Second Epic 


Super Bowl advertisers pay dearly for 85 million viewers 








cial to launch its new Atlantis 100 sports 
model (price: $34.95). The company’s ad 
agency, Grey Advertising, spent more 
than $1 million filming an underwater ad- 
venture in which three scuba divers en- 
counter a wristwatch as large as a two-sto- 
ry house. The producers built a watch 60 
ft. long and 22 ft. tall, using wood, fiber 
glass and polished aluminum. They con- 
structed a simulated pink coral reef under 
the watch and sank the contraption in 50 
ft. of water in the Gulf of Aqaba, an arm 
of the Red Sea. The exotic location was 
picked because of its gentle currents and 
clear water, which allow visibility at a dis- 
tance of 30 ft. 

Timex has long gone in for dramatic 
commercials, as illustrated by one in the 
1950s when longtime Spokesman John 
Cameron Swayze strapped a watch to 
the propeller of an outboard motor (“It 
takes a licking and keeps on ticking!’’) 
Timex’s latest ad was more like the 
filming of Lawrence of Arabia. The 
60-second commercial required a crew 
of 50 and took three weeks to shoot. 
The divers were menaced by poisonous 
scorpion fish, and two crew members 
collapsed from dehydration in the 80° 
heat. At one point, a close pass by two 
Israeli gunboats shattered the plastic 
face of the giant watch. 

Timex thinks the effort is necessary 
because viewers are spoiled by slam-bang 
movies and commercials. “You have to 
capture viewers within seconds, or they 
will turn off mentally, get up and leave, or 
zap to another channel” with their remote 
control, says C. Michael Jacobi, Timex’s 
marketing vice president. “This ad is so 
engaging, we're betting that if they see 
three seconds people will watch the whole 
ad.” The commercial will appear after 
the two-minute warning, near the end of 
the second quarter. —By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Cathy Booth/New York 


Le any other game, the Super Bowl 
can range in excitement level from 

spine-chilling cliff-hanger to lopsided 
snoozer. But no matter what happens on 
the field, the estimated 85 million televi- 
sion viewers who watch on Jan. 26 will get 
plenty of snap, crackle and pop during the 
time-outs. That is when consumer-prod- 
uct makers strut their commercial stuff on 
America’s most expensive advertising 
showcase 

The big game gives companies an op- 
portunity to show their wares to almost 
one-third of the U.S. population. Five of 
the ten most watched TV programs in the 
past 25 years have been Super Bowls. Ac- 
cordingly, the price of commercial time 
has risen like a long, high kickoff. NBC 
will charge $550,000 this year for 30 sec- 
onds, compared with about $500,000 last 
year, when ABC broadcast the game, and 
$125,000 in 1975 

Since the time slots are so expensive, 
advertisers must try valiantly to keep 
viewers rooted in their La-Z-Boys rather 
than running for cold Buds. Super Bow] 
ads have gone high budget, sometimes 
topping $1 million for the most lavish 
ones. The spots now exhibit special ef- 
fects worthy of Star Wars, the thrills 
and chills of Raiders of the Lost Ark 
and the song and dance of MTV. Viewers 
of the 1984 Super Bowl saw one of the 
decade’s most intriguing commercials 
when Apple Computer ran its one-time- 
only “1984” ad to announce its new 
Macintosh model. The $1 million, 60- 
second production, directed by Ridley 
Scott (Alien, Blade Runner), showed a fe- 
male athlete starting a rebellion against 
Big Brother, a thinly veiled caricature of 
IBM. The day after it ran, viewers were 
saying, “Never mind the game, did you 
see the commercial?” 

This year Timex, the watchmaker, is 
rolling out a super Super Bowl commer- 

















| $300 million for the entire year. To help 





| ment of wind-powered generators to an 








A Visionary Exits 


Norris leaves Control Data 





uring his long and often innovative 

business career, William Norris, 
founder and chairman of Control Data, 
has gained a controversial reputation. To 
admirers he is the visionary who created a 
company that built the first supercom- 
puters and quickly grew into a major force 
in the data-processing industry. To critics, 
Norris is a headstrong executive who has 
squandered corporate resources on well- 
intentioned but unprofitable social proj- 
ects and stayed too long at the head of his 
now ailing firm 

Last week Norris, 74, decided it was 
finally time to step aside. At a board 
meeting at the firm’s headquarters in 
suburban Minneapolis, he announced his 
retirement from the company he formed 
in 1957 and has since dominated. He was 
succeeded as chairman by Robert Price, 
55, Control Data’s president, who has 
worked closely with Norris in recent 
years. 

Control Data (estimated 1985 sales: 
$4.9 billion) faces daunting problems. The | 
company’s computer operations have 
been hit by an industry-wide slump and 
intense Japanese competition. The twin 
setbacks have pushed the firm into deep 
financial trouble. Control Data lost $270 | 
million during the first nine months of 
1985, and the red ink could easily pass 





repay bank loans on which it defaulted 
last summer, the company is selling Tick- 
etron, its electronic ticketing service, and 
other operations. An earlier attempt to 
raise badly needed cash by selling Com- 
mercial Credit, Control Data's financial 
unit, failed last year for want of a buyer 
willing to pay the asking price 





C ontrol Data's profits have been damp- 
ened over the years by Norris’ enthu- 
siasm for social causes and experimental 
projects. He has committed the company 
to ventures that range from the develop- 


effort to revitalize urban neighborhoods. 
Says Gary Blauer, an analyst with Dain 
Bosworth, a Minneapolis-based broker- 
age: “Control Data clearly has in the past 
been willing to nurture a business for a 
very long period of time when it wasn’t 
profitable. Wall Street has a hard time 
with that.” 
Blauer and other experts expect Price 
to put more of the company’s odd collec- 
tion of businesses up for sale, and to em- 
bark on a management shake-up. The 
new chairman is also likely to continue 
the cost-cutting efforts that led to last 
year’s dismissal of more than 7,000 work- 
ers in Control Data’s computer-peripher- 
als division. Whatever steps he takes, 
Price may have only limited time to prove 
himself. If he does not quickly turn Con- 
trol Data into a leaner and more profit- 
able company, the firm’s anxious bankers 
could soon demand his ouster a 
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Back to the Pits in Anger 


It was one of the longest and most violent U.S. strikes since 
World War II, and it summoned images of the feuding Hatfields 
and McCoys. By the time it ended last month, the United Mine 
Workers’ 15-month walkout against the A.T. Massey Coal Co. 
had left one person dead and hundreds wounded, and caused 
millions of dollars’ worth of damage on both sides of the Ken- 
tucky—West Virginia line. 

Last week the first miners, some of them still bitter against 
their employer, began to be recalled. “I don’t guess this is the 
way any of us wanted it to end,” said Pete Adkins, a collier from 
Delbarton, W. Va. 

The miners say they are angry for many reasons. Just 45 of 
the 1,100 strikers have so far been brought back, and the compa- 
ny refuses to rehire those who participated in the violence. Sever- 
al of the mines have been sold or leased to new operators; others 
have been closed. Workers are also furious over the company’s 
insistence that they return to work under conditions set sepa- 
rately by Massey’s 17 subsidiaries, rather than under a single set 
of terms. Although the war between the firm and the U.M.W. 
has ended, new skirmishes could soon break out in court. 





Changing Casts at ABC 


Executives of both companies ex- 
pressed great delight last year when Capi- 
tal Cities Communications (est. 1985 sales: 
$1 billion) agreed to buy the four-times-as- 
large American Broadcasting Cos. for $3.5 
billion. Still, few experts were surprised last 
week when Fred Pierce, 52, resigned as 
ABC president only days after the merger 
Officially took effect. 

@ A 30-year ABC veteran, Pierce be- 

came president in 1983. Though he ran 
The departing Pierce the network during the 1970s when it 

climbed to first place in the prime-time 
ratings race, Pierce also presided over ABC’s recent slump to 
third place. In an effort to reverse that slide, Pierce last Novem- 
ber appointed Brandon Stoddard, who headed the company’s 
motion-picture operations, president of ABC Entertainment. He 
is expected to keep that post. 

Capital Cities moved quickly to replace Pierce with one of 
its own. It named John Sias, an executive vice president who has 
been running the Capital Cities publishing division, president of 
ABC. Pierce will leave ABC a wealthy man. He held stock worth 
$4 million at the time of the merger, and will receive $2 million 
still owed him under a contract that runs through 1989. 
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CORPORATE NAMES 
From the Plow to the Stars 


The U.S. was still a stripling in 1831 when Cyrus McCor- 
mick invented the first workable mechanical reaper and 
went on to form a company, McCormick & Gray, to make and 
sell the revolutionary machine. By 1902 the firm had merged 
with four others and was called International Harvester. Last 
week the company (1985 sales: $3.5 billion) dropped that historic 
name. International Harvester, which last year sold its farm-im- 
plement business to the J I Case division of Tenneco, emerged 
from a nine-month-long name-lift operation as Navistar Inter- 
national. The new name, a blend of navigate and star, 
refers to the company’s remaining line of business—medi- 
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um and heavy trucks—and its goal of stellar performance. 

International Harvester, which lost nearly $3 billion from 
1980 to 1984, is spending about $10 million to change names. 
The tab includes consulting fees to Anspach Grossman Portugal, 
a New York City concern that, with the help of a computer, 
came up with 300 possible new designations. The International 
Harvester name, though, will not completely vanish. Case now 
owns it, along with the red-and-black TH logo, and is using both 
in advertising campaigns. 


Showdown at Guacamole Gulch 


A shortage of avocados in Cal- 

ifornia, which grows 80% of the 

US. crop, has produced a spectac- 

ular jump in the price of the fruit 

and turned the state’s groves into a 

prime target for rustlers. While 

newly installed fences guard 

against intruders, plane and heli- 

They went thataway copter patrols circle overhead. 

They are on the lookout for rus- 

tlers, who have made off with thousands of pounds of the lucrative 

fruit. The thefts could cost producers up to $3 million by next Oc- 
tober. So far, though, no one has been caught. 

The thieves frequently hire pickers, who pluck away, looking 
like legitimate harvesters. In a few hours they can fill a pickup 
truck with avocados, which they then sell to wholesalers for more 
than $1 per lb. A year ago, before oversupply and rising water 
costs forced many growers out of business and helped cause the 
current shortage, the same fruit fetched about 27¢ per Ib. 

The ranchers, meanwhile, remain on the alert. Vows Steve 
White, a large producer whose groves have been struck: “I will 
fully prosecute anyone that I catch.” Avocado rustling is punish- 
able by up to one year in prison and a $1,000 fine. 





ENTERTAINMENT 
Nostalgia Trip for the Tube 


The best-known songs of the 1950s and 1960s were not sung 
by Elvis Presley, the Beatles or the Rolling Stones. In fact few 
even made it to vinyl. Classic cuts such as The Jetsons, Leave It to 
Beaver and Gilligan's Island were heard over and over again as 
theme songs for television shows. Now, however, a two-record 
set called Television's Greatest Hits has put the hottest tunes in 
TV history on Billboard's pop albums chart. According to Exec- 
utive Producer Steven Gottlieb, the record recognizes TV music 
as a piece of Americana. Says he: “People like to deny how much 
of our culture is centered around television.” 

Gottlieb, 28, is a long-haired chain smoker who works out of 
a cluttered apartment on Manhat- 
tan’s Central Park South. A graduate 
of Yale and Harvard Law School, he 
launched his company, TeeVee 
Toons, in August 1984 and subse- 
quently raised $250,000 to finance it. 
He then acquired the rights to 65 of 
TV’s most memorable sound tracks 
and hired Composer Dave Erlanger, 
a graduate of the Juilliard School of 
Music, to produce the record. Erlang- 
er re-created some songs that were 
unavailable or too scratchy to use, At 
$16.95, Gottlieb’s album has sold 
225,000 copies, and he is already 
working on Volume II. 
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FORD’S NEW DESIGN PHILOSOPHY: 
TO ANSWER YOUR NEEDS 

BY LISTENING TO 

WHAT YOU WANT: 


FORD TAURUS. 








THE GOAL 
WAS TO BE 
BEST IN CLASS. 


Even as the first designer or 
engineer began work, over 400 
specific objectives were being 
established for Taurus 

The list was based on how 
you drive a wagon...what you 
want from it...what you need 
from it. The list included: How 
easy it is to fold down the rear 
seat; the effort required to open 
and close the doors; how com- 
fortable the seat belts are to 
wear. The idea was this: If we 





design each part, assembly and 

feature to make Taurus better to 
use, then we will have designed 
a better wagon overall 


THE RESULT 
IS TAURUS. 
MOTOR TREND 
CAR OF THE YEAR. 


Motor Trend’s Car of the Year 
award offers proof that Taurus 
pl LilOs« yphy works 


laurus is a front-wheel-drive 
wagon that is a delight rather 
than a chore to drive. It has a 
standard roof rack and optional 


seating for eight. It offers 
thoughtful features to driver 
and passenger alike. In total, it is 
a unique wagon where design 
and engineering come together 
in one functional unit 


BEST-BUILT 


AMERICAN CARS. 


At Ford Quality is Job 1. A 
1985 survey established that 
Ford makes the best-built Amer- 
ican cars. This is based on an 
average of problems reported 
by owners in a six-month 
period on 1981-1984 models 
designed and built in the U.S 


3-YEAR UNLIMITED 
MILEAGE WARRANTY. 
lhe new 3-year unlimited 
mileage warranty covers majo! 
powertrain Components on 
1986 Ford cars. Warranty is lim- 
ited and certain deductibles 
apply Ask to see the 3-vear 
unlimited mileage warranty 
when vou see vour Ford Dealer. 








| All do-it-yourself 
fluid checks (oil 
level, power steer- 
ing fluid, etc.) are 
arranged in front of 

| the engine. They are 
also color-coded to 

| make them easy to 

| find, easy to check. 











Anew multiple port 
fuel injected V-6 
engine designed for 


simplicity and respon- 


siveness. Plus a new 
four-speed automatic 
transaxle so well 
designed, under nor- 
mal use it requires no 
scheduled mainte- 
nance. 


The hood features 
gas-charged struts 
which assist you to 
raise the hood and 
hold it open without 
@ prop rod. 


20” windshield 
wipers clear water 
nearly all the way 
to the driver's roof 
pillar to aid visibility. 


FORD'S NEW CONCEPT IN ENGINEERING 
BEGAN WITH YOUR NEEDS FIRST. 


| FORD TAURUS. 


Optional electrically 


heated Insta-Clear™ 


windshield clears 


Optional dual sun 
visors provide simul- 
taneous front and 


itself of mist and side protection from 

frost. the sun. Built-in 
extensions provide 
protection when the 
sun Is low in the sky. 





ENGINEERING... 
FOR PEOPLE. 


The Taurus wagon was 
designed and engineered with a 
clear understanding of the spe- 
cial needs of a wagon buyer. It is 
designed to carry many differ- 
ent combinations of people and 





Cargo. 

Taurus seats feature a lower 
back support for comfort mile 
after mile. The seats are made 
of a high-density foam for pro- 





Rear seat pas- Child proof rear Front seat head The standard roof Room for up to 19 The cargo floor fea- 


sengers have their door locks. Plus 37 rests adjust up and _rack adjusts for dif- full-size grocery tures four rugged 
own heat and fresh other Lifeguard down, forward and __ ferent length loads. bags with the rear tie-downs to help 
air ducts for bal- Design Safety back. Seat belts are Special brackets are __ seat up. In addition, secure smaller 
anced comfort. Features. simple to use, com- _ available for skis or the load floor is low loads. An elasti- 
fortable to wear. bicycles. to make loading cized cargo net is 


easier, and to pro- also available. 
vide rear visibility 
over normal loads. An optional picnic 
tray folds out of the 
rear of the wagon. 
Folds back in when 


not in use. 












Optional seating for 
eight. 








Buckle up—together we can save lives. 


longed comfort...less fatigue their function by touch, Above, you will find a list of 
All controls are placed even at night. just.a few of the function and 
where your hands can easily comfort features which have 
find them. And the switches been designed into the 
feature a “user friendly” Taurus wagon 
design that allows There are more. Many 
you to read more. But we hope these 
few will give you a sense 
of just how well the 
Taurus wagon is made 
Have you driven a Ford... 
lately? 
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Cocaine Babies 
Addicts bear ailing infants 


t eight months, “Aaron” is about 

the size of an infant half his age. List- 
less and uncoordinated, he has yet to 
learn to sit up on his own. His huge brown 
eyes, rheumy and red-rimmed, roll in his 
pale face, incapable of focusing on any- 
thing for more than a split second. “We're 
not entirely sure he can see,” says Psy- 
chologist Lorraine Hale, executive direc- 
tor of Hale House in Manhattan’s Har- 
lem. Aaron (not his real name) is part of 
a tragic national trend. He is the child 
of an addict who not only injected 
heroin during her pregnancy but also 
used cocaine, a drug that may have even 
more serious consequences for the devel- 
oping fetus. 

Because an estimated 5 million 
Americans use cocaine regularly, it is lit- 
tle wonder that infants with symptoms 
like Aaron’s are turning up in epidemic 
numbers in several cities across the na- 
tion. At Hale House, a rehabilitation 
home for drug-addicted babies, “cocaine 
kids” began to appear about five or six 
years ago, and since have become 
increasingly commonplace. They now 
make up 60% of drug-affected babies 
born to addicts participating in a pro- 
gram at Northwestern Memorial Hospi- 
tal in Chicago. In Los Angeles they 
account for more than half of the drug-as- 
sociated births reported to the depart- 
ment of children’s services. 

Doctors are just beginning to under- 
stand the effects of cocaine on pregnancy 
and the developing fetus. In a study di- 
rected by Dr. Ira Chasnoff of Northwest- 
ern Memorial, coke users were found to 
have an extraordinarily high incidence of 
miscarriage (38%) and a_ higher-than- 
normal rate of premature labor. Because 
the drug produces dramatic fluctuations 
in blood pressure, it apparently can de- 
prive a fetal brain of oxygen or cause frag- 
ile vessels within it to burst, the prenatal 
equivalent of a stroke. Such strokes can 
leave the infant with permanent physical 
and mental damage. In at least one case 
uncovered by the Northwestern team, a 
child was born completely paralyzed on 
one side; his well-to-do mother admitted 
that while she was pregnant, she had cele- 
brated her wedding anniversary with five 
grams of coke. 

The pattern of abnormalities and suf- 
fering endured by cocaine babies after 
birth is beginning to emerge. Many of 
these infants begin life in an agonizing 
state of withdrawal that can last for two to 
three weeks, longer than the acute phase 
of heroin withdrawal. Doctors at UCLA 
and Northwestern have observed higher- 
than-normal rates of respiratory and kid- 
ney troubles among cocaine babies, and 
suspect there is an increased risk of sud- 























den infant death syndrome. The problems 
seen in Aaron—visual problems, lack of 
coordination and developmental retarda- 
tion—appear to be typical of cocaine ba- 
bies. The 154-month-old son of one for- 
mer addict in Los Angeles has both 
breathing difficulties and behavior prob- 
lems. Says the mother: “I have fears of 
what may show up later in life.” 

What lies ahead for cocaine babies as 
they reach school age remains to be seen, 
but many researchers predict trouble. “I 
think the long-term effects are going to be 
devastating,” says Dr. Sherrel Howard of 
UCLA. “I can very easily see mentally re- 
tarded children, children who have severe 


Xylina Bean with a coke addict's child 
Even small doses may be damaging. 


difficulties in learning, severe difficulties 
in any motor movements at all, simple 
things like eating, dressing.’’ Doctors in 
city hospitals around the country also 
worry about the growing number of preg- 
nant women who use a variety of drugs 
and bear infants with multiple addictions. 
Among the more damaging substances is 
PCP (phencyclidine), which became popu- 
lar in the late 1970s. Says Dr. Xylina Bean 
of King-Drew Medical Center in Los An- 
geles: “PCP babies tend to have a problem 
orienting themselves to space; they don’t 
seem to be cognizant of where their hands 
or feet are.” 

The plummeting street price of co- 
caine and its availability in more potent 
forms like “crack,” a purified version that 
can be smoked, raise the specter of a whole 
generation of drug-damaged children. 
Such children, says Chasnoff, are turning 
up in all economic classes, rich as well as 
poor, and among those who use cocaine 
only occasionally. For pregnant women, he 
warns, there is no such thing as “recre- 
ational” drug use. — By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Scott Brown/Los Angeles 
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Fewer Colds? 


Interferon sprays may work 





A= to an old medical maxim re- | 
peated in the New England Journal of 
Medicine last week, symptoms of the com- 
mon cold, “if treated vigorously, will go 
away within seven days, whereas if left 
alone they will disappear over the course of 
a week.” Despite years of intensive re- 
search, that wry wisdom is still true: there 
is no cure for the common cold. But the 
Journal did have some encouraging words 
for snifflers. In the same issue it published 
two studies, one conducted at the Universi- 
ty of Adelaide, in Australia, the other at the 
University of Virginia, demonstrating that 
use of an alpha-interferon nasal spray can 
prevent 40% of colds. Says Dr. Frederick 
Hayden, who conducted the American 
study: “This is, to our knowledge, the first 
instance where it has been possible to show 
prevention of transmission of colds in an 
ordinary household setting.” 

Together, the two studies involved 150 
families, each with four or more members. 
Every time one member showed the first 
signs ofa cold, the rest of the family was in- 
structed to begin using a nasal spray once 
daily for the next seven days. Half the fam- 
ilies were using sprays containing alpha- 
interferon, one of several forms of the natu- 
ral antiviral agent, while the others inhaled 
a harmless placebo. Over a period of six to 
eight months, the interferon families had 
40% fewer colds than the placebo group. 

The drug was especially effective in 
preventing colds caused by rhinoviruses, 
the largest single group of cold-causing 
viruses and the kind blamed for most of 
the colds brought home by schoolchildren 
in autumn. “They are responsible for more 
than half of colds in the fall and spring,” 
says Dr. Jeffrey Stritar, director of anti- 
viral clinical research at Schering- 
Plough Corp. in New Jer- | 
sey. Schering, which fund- 
ed both studies, is one of 
several companies using 
genetic-engineering tech- 
niques to manufacture 
alpha-interferon. 

Although the interfer- 
on sprays caused irritation 
and minor nasal bleeding 
about 10% of the time, the 
main drawback of the 
treatment is likely to be 
price. Schering will not dis- 
cuss the current cost of its 
interferon, but according to a spokesman, 
the company hopes “to have the product at 
an affordable level after FDA approval,” 
which could take months or even years to 
obtain. Unless the price of interferon drops 
substantially, its most practical use may be 
to protect those most endangered by colds: 
people with asthma, cancer patients whose 
resistance is low and the elderly. z 











Nasal sprayer 
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TIME Magazine was an idea ahead of its time. Ever since 
the first issue appeared in 1923, America’s liveliest, most 
original publication has given busy readers a weekly sum- 
mary of the world’s most telling events—not just the news 
but the story behind the news. What could be a more 
powerful stimulus for growing minds? 


So TIME did something else years ahead of its time. In 
1935, it created the TIME Education Program, with extra- 
low classroom rates. Plus something no other periodical 
could match: free teaching aids to make TIME an even 
more effective and flexible teaching resource. Teachers 
loved the way the program saved them hours of prepara- 
tion time. They were delighted at how TIME's crisp, high- 
interest stories motivated students to read. That's why 
TIME is a weekly textbook in high school and college 
classrooms everywhere—not just for current events, but 
for composition, economics, psychology, ESL, literature 
and countless other subjects. 


The spirit of TIME and its innovative commitment to learn- 
ing haven't changed in 50 years. But the magazine and 
the program have stayed far ahead of the times. In fact, if 
you haven't looked at TIME Magazine lately, why not pick 
up a copy. You'll be impressed by the vivid color photo- 
graphs that bring its pages to life. By exciting new depart- 
ments like Computers, Video, Design and Living. By the 
lucid prose from some of America's most celebrated 
writers, master stylists like Roger Rosenblatt, Lance Mor- 
row, Otto Friedrich, Richard Corliss and Robert Hughes. 


Announcing the 
Weekly TIME Education Program! 


But TIME isn't resting on the past. To celebrate its 50-year 
partnership in the classroom, TIME Magazine announces 
the new moony TIME Education Program. That's right. 
Weekly! Now, for the first time, you can receive weekly 
quizzes, fact sheets, vocabulary exercises and tested 
teaching ideas, all based on the current issue of TIME. No 
other program keeps you ahead of the times like the TIME 
Education Program. 


Find out just how much the new weekly TIME Education 
Program can do for you and your English, social studies 
or ESL students. Call an educational service represen- 
tative now, toll free, to discuss your teaching needs. 


1-800-523-8727 


(In Pennsylvania, call collect: 1-215-493-1221) 


TIME} EDUCATION 
igereoage 
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weekly 
The TIME Education Program. The resources 
you need, when you need them. 





A sports coupe in the grand 
tradition, the Jaguar XJ-S pro- 
vokes powerful emotions. From 
its smooth yet potent V-12 to its 
sensually luxurious interior and 
fluid silhouette, the S-type is a 
stirring example of mechan- 

ical artistry. 

Equipped with overhead cam 
Cylinder heads that produce an 
11.5:1 compression ratio—far in 
excess of other contemporary 
engines——the 262 horsepower 
Jaguar \-12 produces abundant 
power at every speed, in every 
gear. Yet, because the firing 
pulses of a V-12 are more closely 
spaced than those of a V-8 or 
V-6, the engine displays a silky, 
turbine-like smoothness. The 
power lag and noisy vibration 
common to most high per- 
formance engines are notably 
absent. Silently swift, the S-type 
has claws. 

The S-type’s serenely quiet 
cabin is reminiscent of a fine 
English club. Fragrant leather 
covers the seats, door panels and 
console. \W/alnut burl graces the 
dashboard and door panel trim. 
Automatic climate control ensures 
that cabin temperature will 








PERHAPS THE MOST ASTONISHING 
QUALITY OF JAGUAR’S POWERFUL 
V-12 IS THE UTTER SMOOTHNESS 
AND SILENCE WITH WHICH 

IT MOVES. AND MOVES YOU. 





JAGUAR XJ-S 











remain at the most comfortable 
level. A wealth of accessories 
enhances vehicle operation. 

On a winding road the S-type 
is in its glory. With Jaguar's 
acclaimed four-wheel indepen- 
dent suspension system and 
power rack and pinion steering, it 
tracks straight and true at speed 
and sweeps gracefully through 
the most demanding curves. 

Proven through years of pro- 
duction, the XJ-S for 1986 comes 
with the security of a new three 
year, 36,000 mile limited war- 
ranty. For complete informa- 
tion see our warranty at your 
Jaquar dealer. 

Experience the manner in 
which a true successor to the 
grand touring tradition moves, 
and moves you. For the name of 
the Jaguar dealer nearest you, 
Call this toll-free number: (800) 
447-4700. Jaquar Cars Inc., 
Leonia, NJ 07605. 


ENJOY TOMORROW. 
BUCKLE UP TODAY. 


JAGUAR XJ-S 
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Astrophysicist Geller and a video display of the new sky chart 


Bubbles in the Universe 








A new map of the heavens upsets some old notions 


he poet William Blake saw a world in 

a grain of sand, but Margaret Geller 
has a more cosmic view. Whenever she 
takes a bath or washes the dishes she 
stares, fascinated, at the soap bubbles. In 
them she sees the very structure of the 
universe 

Geller, an astrophysicist at the 
Harvard—Smithsonian Center for Astro- 
physics (C.F.A.) in Cambridge, has 
been preoccupied with this vision since 
September, when a student rushed into 
her office carrying a newly plotted, 
three-dimensional map of the stars in a 
pie-shape sector of the sky. At last 
week's American Astronomical Society 
meeting in Houston, Geller presented 
her startling conclusion. “The data sug- 
gest that the universe is full of bubbles,” 
she said. “On the surfaces, instead of 
having soapsuds, you have galaxies, 
hundreds and thousands of galaxies.” 

The sky chart is the latest result of a 
ten-year project to chart the cosmos that 
C.F.A. Astronomer John Huchra began 
conducting in 1975. Using the 60-in. re- 
flecting telescope at the Whipple Obser- 
vatory in Mount Hopkins, Ariz., as well 
as earlier observations by other astrono- 
mers, Huchra, Geller and Valérie de 
Lapparent, the graduate student who 
plotted the map, have charted the posi- 
tions of 1,100 galaxies, the islands of 
stars* that fill the universe. Unlike tradi- 
tional star charts, the C.FA. map shows 
a three-dimensional view of the galactic 
positions in a slice of space 117° by 6° and 
extending 300 million light-years from 
earth. The astronomers determined the 
distance from the earth of each galaxy, 
and thus its position relative to other gal- 
axies, by measuring the red shift of its 
light. (Just as the pitch of a train whistle 
moving away from a listener is lowered, 
the frequency of light from a receding 





*The sun is one of the hundreds of billions of stars in 
ordinary galaxy called the Milky Way 
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galaxy is shifted toward the red-wave- 
length, or lower-frequency, end of the 
spectrum. The more distant a galaxy, the 
faster it is receding from the earth, and 
the greater its red shift.) 

On the computer-generated map, gal- 
axies appear to lie on the surfaces of giant 
bubble-like voids some 60 million to 150 
million light-years across (by comparison, 
the Milky Way is less than 100,000 light- 
years across). “The striking thing you 
see,” says Geller, “is the vast empty re- 
gions surrounded by a thin structure.” 

Until the C.FA. survey, astronomers 
had pictured a universe filled with clus- 
ters of galaxies linked in strings or fila- 
ments. What they really were seeing, says 
Geller, “was the edge of the bubbles, just a 
piece of the surface.” But a universe filled 
with bubbles poses some problems for cos- 
mologists, who have long considered 
gravity to be the dominant force in shap- 
ing the universe. “We still see gravity’s ac- 
tions in forming the galaxy clusters,” says 
Huchra. But he stresses that “we need 
some other things” to explain the way gal- 
axies are distributed on the round surfaces 
of the bubbles 

The explanation may lie in a theory 
proposed in 1981 by Astrophysicists 
Jeremiah Ostriker of Princeton and 
Lennox Cowie, now at the University 
of Hawaii. They suggested that the bub- 
bles formed early in the life of the uni- 
verse when billions of massive stars 
quickly exhausted their nuclear fuel and 
became supernovas, dying in gigantic 
explosions. The blast waves from these 
explosions, says Ostriker, might have 
acted as “‘snowplows,”’ clearing gas 
clouds out of great spherical regions 
in space and compressing them around 
the peripheries. where they condensed 
into stars. Galactic clusters formed 
where the bubbles intersected 

Ostriker is delighted at last week's ap- 
parent support for his theory. But there is 











"BUBBLE 
VOIDS 


Map in 3-D shows galaxies at peripheries of giant bubbles 


a catch. “The good news is what was 
found,” he says. “The bad news is that the 
shells are definitely bigger than what we 
predicted. We can’t modify our theory 
enough to make explosions that big.” Still, 
he says, “these cosmological bubbles may 
be like soap bubbles. If they pop and join 
together, you get a bigger one. We’re now 
looking to see if there’s a merging of the 
smaller ones 

Geller acknowledges that many scien- 
tists may be slow to accept a new idea that 


| challenges long-held concepts of how gal- 


axies formed. Still, she says, “I think there’s 
a lot of evidence that our map provides a 
good description of the distribution of 
galaxies. I think the data are completely 
reliable.’ |©—By Jamie Murphy. Reported by 
Lianne Hart/Houston and J. Madeleine Nash/ 
New York 


A Fifth Force? 


It may counteract gravity 


i n the famous anecdote, Galileo Galilei 
clambered to the top of the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa, simultaneously dropped 
cannonballs of different sizes and found 
that they all hit the ground at the same 
time. He thus convinced the world—and 
in the years to come, Sir Isaac Newton 
and Albert Einstein as well—that in a 
vacuum all objects, regardless of mass, 
fall at the same speed. Galileo’s work 
went unchallenged until last week, when 
Purdue University Physics Professor 
Ephraim Fischbach, three of his gradu- 
ate students and S.H. Aronson, a physi- 
cist at Brookhaven National Laboratory 
in New York, reported discerning a pre- 
viously unknown force that causes ob- 
jects of different masses to fall at differ- 
ent rates 

If Fischbach is proved right, his hy- 
pothetical force, which he calls hyper- 
charge, would be the fifth known basic 
force. (Four forces are known to exist 
gravity; electromagnetism; the strong 
force, which binds the atomic nucleus 
and the weak force, which is responsible 
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Sally and Rita 
talk about their most important 
“supporting roles. 

























“For years, I've not only admired Rita 
Moreno as a Broadway star and super 
entertainer—I've also come to love her 
as a close, caring friend. So | wasn’t sur- 
prised when Rita decided to help defeat 
one child at a time by joining the 
Christian Children’s Fund team. In fact, 
we both feel our sponsorships of desper- 


and almost certainly wouldn't have any 
real hope for a happy, future. 
“Through CCF, I'm able to give Makwa 
all this rire for just $18 a month—that’s 
only 60¢ a day. And it’s the best $18 I 
spend, because I know what a tremendous 
improvement it’s making in Makwa''s life.” 





















ately poor children have become our Sally explains stad 
most meaningful supporiing roles ever to sign up fora supporting role. 
“Personally, | get a deep sense of satis- “You don't need to send any money 









faction from knowing what my help 
means for David, my 
sponsored child in 
Bolivia. He gets warm 
clothing, nutritious 
food, a chance to go 
to school and medical 
attention. The letters 
we exchange really let 
us 1s feel part of each other's lives, too. 


now—just mail the coupon. CCF will 
send you a child’s photo and family back- 
ground, and explain exactly how the 
child will be helped. 

“Then you can decide whether to join 
Rita, me and thousands of other CCF 
sponsors. We're all sharing just a little of 
our love and good fortune with a poor 
child. So please open your heart and mail 
in the coupon now. There's a big part in 
the Christian Children’s 







































Rita Morenois giving the F f if 
performanceofalifetimefor Makwa. | f°! vs 
“Tm so Ican pee six-year-old 
Makwa of Uganda. His father is crippled 


and ears what little money he can doing 
‘ , 4 small carpentry jobs. 
= Butit’s not nearly 
+4 enough to buy nuti- 
tious food—and 
the family must live 
in a tiny thatch- 
9 mud hut. 

N ithout my sponsor- 
ship Makwa simply wouldn't -. 
an education, wouldn't 
even one decent meal a day— 


Send Your Love Around The World. 


Wa. SS ee? a a a a ee Se ee a De a Be 
Dr. James MacCracken, Executive Director, CCF, Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 


QO! want to sponsor a child now. Enclosed is I prefer to sponsoraO boy Odgirl ODeith 
my first monthly gift of $18. Please send Cinch teatime ne - _— 


















it photo and Sponsor Kit Bl sree ae be greatest O1Brazi , 
Ol want to leam more about the child assigned == olom ry! zambia 
" to me. If | accept the child, I'll send my first —— A ace OIndia 
$18 monthly gift within 10 days. Ort O Philippine O Thealand (Too 
i retum the material so someone else canhelp. Ay Oe ot USA : Oe. _ 
OI can't sponsor a child now, but I'll give tis sponsor more than one child, please I 
i $____.___ to help poor children specify the number in box[ es] of your choice.) j 
j iss Ms. . = 
i Address = j 
| ae i Zip 
US: CCF, Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 NTIM13 
CANADA: 1027 McNicol! Avenue East, Scarborough, Ontario MIW 3X2 
Hi Gifts are tax deductible. Statement of income and expenses available on request 
I {Christian Childrens Fund, Inc.1 








| see if we could find evidence.”’ Edtvés had 


| mer when the International Astronomical 
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for certain types of radioactivity.) Hyper- 
charge, Fischbach reports in Physical 
Review Letters, is an extremely weak re- 
pulsive force that acts between objects no 
more than about 600 feet apart and var- 
ies in strength from element to element. 
It is strongest in iron and weakest in hy- 
drogen. Thus, the physicists contend, if 
an iron ball and, say, a feather were re- 
leased simultaneously in a vacuum, the 
iron’s repulsive hypercharge would act 
more strongly than the feather’s to coun- 
teract the earth’s gravity—and the feath- 
er would hit first. 

The team began looking for evidence 
of hypercharge after perceiving what 
Fischbach calls “funny results” in two 
contemporary experiments, one involving 
gravity tests in a deep mine, the other the 
behavior of subatomic particles. “We felt 
the results could be explained with an ad- 
ditional force,” says Fischbach, “so we 
went back to the data published by Baron 
Roland von Eétvés in Hungary in 1922 to 


indirectly measured the speeds at which 
objects fall and found small discrepancies, 
which he attributed to limitations in his 
equipment. Re-examining the data, the 
team decided that the aberrations were 
caused by hypercharge. But other physi- 
cists caution that more experiments are 
necessary before a firm conclusion can be 
reached. Says Harvard University’s Shel- 
don Glashow: “The work suggests an in- 
teresting direction, but by no means 
should be taken asa real discovery.” a 


Discovering U1 


A new moon for Uranus 





he image was so faint that scientists at 

the Jet Propulsion Laboratory in Pas- 
adena, Calif., checked to make sure it was 
not the result of a blemish on the camera 
lens or static distorting the telemetry. But 
it was real, a tiny circle that represented 
a previously undiscovered moon only 35 
miles in diameter, orbiting 37,500 miles 
above the murky atmosphere of the plan- 
et Uranus. 

The photograph, transmitted across 1.8 
billion miles of emptiness, was taken by the 
indefatigable traveler Voyager 2 as it ap- 
proached its Jan. 24 rendezvous with the 
solar system’s seventh planet. On that day, 
the spacecraft will swoop to within 50,000 
miles of Uranus, which last week still 
looked to Voyager's cameras like a feature- 
less, cloud-covered, blue-green disk. The 
temporary designation of the new moon, 
1985 U1, seems rather prosaic when com- 
pared with Uranus’ five other satellites: 
Miranda, Ariel, Umbriel, Titania and 
Oberon. But that should change this sum- 


Union meets to assign permanent names to 
new discoveries. The I.A.U. might have 
its work cut out for it. Astronomers think 
Voyager may soon spot as many as 18 more 
Uranian moons. a 
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His family gathered around him on that chilly 
November day to bid him final farewell. Papa put up T € a ce & 
a brave facade. 
He sensed his brother’s awkwardness when they 
embraced. And, most clearly, he felt a pang of sadness as he t e ville & 
looked for one last time into Mama’s tearful eyes. 
Then the approaching train’s high-pitched shriek broke @ @ 
the silence. And his family was suddenly left far behind. ot his child Ouc 
Call France. Ten minutes can 
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Saying good-bye is never easy. But saying hello is, or mericd. 
with AT&T. A ten-minute call to France on AT&T can average 
as little as 71¢ a minute. 

Just dial the call yourself any night from 6 pm until 7 am. 

If you don’t have International Dialing in your area, you'll still get 
the same low rate as long as special operator assistance is not required. 
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nding on length of call. First minute costs more; additional minutes cost less 
m anywhere in the continental U.S. during hours listed. For further information 


vice, toll free 1 800 874-4000. “During Economy time periods The right choice. 
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New insights into why it’s so tough to win at staying thin 













gems As the final batch of holiday va- 
F Ie cationers straggled back to real 
“ life, the season to be jolly was 
indisputably ended. Last week 
ee the season to be sorry began in 
earnest. Many of the nation’s 
eA millions blinked open bleary 
eyes, reluctantly climbed out of 
bed and shuffled off to the bath- 

CY room. Averting their gaze from 
all mirrors, they stepped gingerly on their 
scales and glanced down. Quivering nee- 
dles and glowing digits delivered the bad 
news: a gain of—could it be?—5 Ibs. Si- 
lence. Then a stern round of self-recrimina- 
tion: “Well, what did you expect? You real- 
ly pigged out over the holidays. On 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, you were as 
stuffed as any turkey. And all those parties 
in between! And that New Year's celebra- 
tion!” More muttering. Finally, determined 
eyes turned ceilingward and a grim voice 
resolved, “This time it’s going to be 
different. This time I'm really going to 
lose weight.” 


hat scene will be played out in var- 
ious ways this year by millions of 
self-flagellating penitents, some- 
times afler birthdays or anniver- 
saries, vacation cruises or business trips, 
or simply on remorseful Mondays after 
blowout weekends. For those who have 
noticed for the first time that they are be- 
ginning to bloat toward chubbiness, the 
avowal to shape up will be freshly made; 
for lapsed resolvers, the pledge will be 
dourly renewed. But ever present for al- 
most all those facing the melancholy pros- 
pect of shedding unwanted pounds is a 
lingering, fearful suspicion that can be 
summed up in one phrase: fat chance. 
Losing weight, it seems, is not only the na- 
tion’s overweening obsession, it is also its 
No. | frustration. Signs of this preoccupa- 
tion abound: 
> Nearly 90% of Americans think they 
weigh too much, according to a survey last 
April by Better Homes and Gardens maga- 
zine. More than 35% want to lose at least 
15 Ibs. 
>» According to a survey by MRCA, a 
market-research firm in Northbrook, IIl., 
about 30% of U.S. women and 16% of men 
were on diets in 1984, 
> Four-fifths of girls in the fourth grade 
are dieting, says a study by researchers at 
the University of California, San Francis- 
co, to be published next month. 
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Gallup poll released last No- 
vember, and 16% consider 
themselves perpetual dieters. 

In the battle against their 
bulges, Americans spent about 
$5 billion last year. They 
snatched up newly published 
diet and fitness guides in such 
quantities that at least one of 
the primers made best-seller 
lists each week. They bought 
some $200 million worth 
of over-the-counter diet drugs 
containing caffeine and am- 
phetamine-related compounds 
and paid out millions more for 
off-the-wall remedies like kelp 
and grapefruit extract. They 
loaded grocery baskets with 
low-calorie frozen foods, sales 
of which rose 15% annually for 
the past several years, accord- 
ing to Pathmark, one of the na- 
tion’s largest food chains. They 
carted home low-cal cheeses, 
low-fat and skim milk, and 
stocked refrigerators with diet 
sodas, which at last tally ac- 
counted for one-fifth of nation- 
al soft-drink sales. Says Liz 
Minyard, of Minyard Food 
Stores Inc., a Texas chain: “If 
it says light on it, if it says low 
sugar, if it says low sodium, it 
sells real well.” 

Americans are also eating 
lighter when they go out, at 
such expanding low-cal, fast- 
food chains as Skinny Haven 
and D'Lites of America, and at 
fancier establishments as well. 
In mid-1983, the Four Seasons 
Hotels group began offering a 
low-calorie “alternative cui- 
sine” to its room-service and 
restaurant customers. At the 
two ritzy Ritz-Carlton hotels in 
Atlanta, orders from the low- 
cal menu account for 15% to 
20% of weekday lunches and 8% of all din- 
ners. Says Executive Chef Josef Lageder: 
“We sell a lot of our fitness cuisine on Fri- 
day at lunch. We do even better on Mon- 
days, after the heavy weekend eating.” 

Determined to sweat off unsightly fat, 
many overweight citizens are enrolling in 
health clubs. Those who can afford to 
pamper their plumpness away register at 
pricy health spas. At least a million join 


> 31% of American women ages 19 to 39 | self-help groups like Weight Watchers or 
diet at least once a month, according toa | TOPS (Take Off Pounds Sensibly); others 
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visit diet doctors and nutrition gurus. The 
very fat and very desperate check into 
clinics and go on supervised fasts or have 
surgery to decrease the stomach’s volume. 
For all too many, however, the only 
certain result is a thinner wallet. Almost as 
quickly as the pounds drop off, they begin 
creeping back on, settling comfortably 
once again on hips, thighs and paunches. 
Says Dr. John McCall, an endocrinologist 
in La Jolla, Calif.: “The statistics are horri- 
ble. It’s like treating cancer.” Indeed, at 
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least two-thirds of those who lose weight 
gain it all back, and then some, within a 
few years. After seven years, only 2% can 
still flaunt svelter selves. 

Frustrated fatties have long been told 
that it is their own fault. They eat too 
much. They are lazy. They have no will- 
power. “To most people, being overweight 
is a judgment. It says you're weak, self-de- 
structive,” notes Sylvia Dante, a New 
York City art consultant who spent 24% 
years paring off 114 Ibs. on a medically su- 
pervised fast, only to put it all back on, plus 


Hert 


an extra 50 Ibs., in less than a year. Reneé 
Kolonsky, a secretary at a Philadelphia 
hospital who once packed 246 Ibs. on her 
5-ft. frame, says, “You worry about what 
people are going to think, and no matter 
what you try to eat, everybody just looks 
at everything you eat and says, ‘You 
” Reports New York 
City Photographer Bob Adelman, 55, 
whose weight has fluctuated between 190 
and 305 lbs.: “People are quite ready to 
make fun of fat people. No one today 


shouldn't have that!’ 
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makes fun of a drunk, but many think that 
fat people are voluntarily fat, which is not 
often the case.” 

Scientists are starting to agree. “Obesi- 
ty is a disease, and it deserves to be looked 
at as a disease,” says Dr. Ernst Drenick, of 
UCLA’s School of Medicine. “Failure to 
lose is not a question of gluttony or immo- 
rality,” declares Obesity Researcher Jules 
Hirsch of Rockefeller University in New 
York City. “Losing weight permanently is 
an extraordinarily difficult thing to do.” 
Within the past decade, there has been an 
explosion of studies offering 
tantalizing clues to the prob- 
lems of unneeded fat: why peo- 
ple put it on, and why they 
have such trouble taking and 
keeping it off. Encouragingly, 
the discoveries suggest some 
possibilities for new ways to 
control weight. 

The good news is long 
overdue. If being fat were sim- 
ply a question of vanity, it 
would be easy to lift lumpy 
arms in defeat and simply 
move up a dress size or let out 
the belt a notch. But excess 
weight carries a hefty social 
price as well as other prob- 
lems. Plump children are ridi- 
culed and sometimes even os- 
tracized by their slimmer 
peers. “When I was a child all 
dressed up for gym, my class- 
mates would yell, ‘Here comes 
the tank,’ ” recalls 34-year-old 
Marcia Humphrey, now a 150- 
Ib. YMCA fitness instructor in 
Decatur, Ga. “I'd walk out of 
the locker room and _ yell, 
“Here comes the tank’ myself 
just to beat them to it.” Scott 
Barrett, now 21, was a husky 
and popular high school foot- 
ball player in Atlanta. But af- 
ter he broke his leg at age 17 
and gained 40 Ibs., he became 
a recluse. “I couldn't ask any- 
one out because of my weight,” 
he says. “The scale told me I 
was unattractive. And I was.” 

Corpulent adults face myr- 
iad woes. “The normal things 
of life, no matter how superfi- 
cial, become difficult situations 
for an overweight person,” 
says Bill Wolpin, 35, an Atlan- 
ta journalist who has been 
waging a battle against fat for 
three decades. “When you 
can’t fit in a seat on an air- 
plane, or find the right size clothes, life can 
be frustrating. And few stores sell “Togs for 
Hogs.’ Discrimination can be blatant. 
Last year Catherine McDermott won an 
eleven-year battle when New York State’s 
highest court agreed that Xerox Corp. had 
illegally discriminated against her when it 
withdrew a job offer after learning she was 
5 ft. 6 in. yet weighed 249 Ibs. Marjorie 
Mitchell, 34, who weighs more than 250 
Ibs. and is an executive assistant at a New 
York hospital, was once told to withdraw a 











job application “because I would be ‘an as- 
sault to the eyes of the director.’ Even 
when they are hired, the overweight con- 
tend that they are often passed over for 
promotions and raises. 

Extra health risks and shortened life 
also result from the burden of too much 
flesh. When Mitchell hit 298 Ibs., her doc- 
tor warned her that her blood pressure was 
mounting dangerously. She remembers, 
“He very nicely told me that if I did not 
lose weight he would put me in the coffin 
with a shoehorn.” Among the other dan- 
gers associated with excess weight: heart 
disease, diabetes, gallstones, respiratory 
disorders and degenerative changes in the 
joints, especially the hips and knees. Fat 
men have a higher incidence of certain 
cancers, including those of the colon, rec- 
tum and prostate. Overweight women run 
a greater risk of developing malignant tu- 
mors of the ovaries and uterine lining, and 
after menopause, of the breasts. 


he ill effects are clearly seen among 

those who weigh at least 40% more 

than they should, based on the 

height-weight tables issued in 1983 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Last February a panel of doctors and nu- 
tritionists met at the National Institutes of 
Health and concluded that even being 
“20% above desirable body weight consti- 
tutes an established health hazard.” More 
than 15.4 million American men (24.2%) 
and 18.6 million women (27.1%) between 
the ages of 20 and 74 fit the panel's de- 
scription of clinical obesity, according to 
the National Center for Health Statistics. 
But, warns Panel Chairman Jules Hirsch, 
“there’s no one point at which obesity oc- 
curs. What we're telling people is that obe- 
sity is any excess fat, and the danger in- 
creases on a sliding scale.” 

The U.S. population already ranks as 
the world’s fattest. “Europeans visit 
Disneyland and go back home thinking 
we all weigh 250 lbs.,” observes Cardiolo- 
gist John Farquhar, of the Stanford Uni- 
versity Medical Center. Since the Civil 
War, when statistics on inductees were 
first gathered, U.S. adults have been 
growing not only taller but fatter. Young- 
sters too have been getting heavier. About 
10% to 15% of children and 20% of teens 
are judged to be overweight. Remarks Dr. 
George Bray, of the Los Angeles County- 
University of Southern California Medi- 
cal Center: “We seem to be winning the 
race in the wrong direction.” 

Theoretically, heading the opposite 
way is easy. To lose a pound a week, for 
example, a person needs to burn 3,500 
more calories than are taken in over that 
period. That can be done by eating less, by 
exercising more, or both. Says Dr. Edward 
Horton, of the University of Vermont Col- 
lege of Medicine: “For the vast majority of 
people, what we aim for is a negative calo- 
ric balance of 500 calories a day.” Those 
500 can be found without much difficulty: 
eliminate that 350-calorie vanilla milk- 
shake each day and add a 150-calorie brisk 
half-hour walk. After one week, there 
should be a loss of | Ib. It sounds simple, 
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except that it is not, as millions attest, Re- 
searchers still cannot fully explain why 
there is such difficulty, but they have made 
dramatic progress over the past ten years 
puzzling out some of the mystery. Being 
overweight, they have found, is as much a 
result of physiology and heredity as it is of 
behavior and environment. 

Ancestry is a powerful factor in shap- 
ing human bodies. Some groups, like the 
Pima Indians of the U.S. Southwest, ap- 
pear to be genetically predisposed to obe- 
sity. Almost all members of this inbred 
tribe eventually become grossly fat. In 
most people, though, the genet- 
ic influence is more subtle. Pro- 
fessor Claude Bouchard, direc- 
tor of the Physical Activity 
Sciences Laboratory at Que- 
bec’s Laval University, has 
done some intriguing studies of 
body weight within families. 
Among the most interesting 
findings: adopted children are 
more similar to their biological 
than their adoptive parents in 
the amount and distribution of 
fat as well as the size of their fat 
cells. Identical twins remain re- 
markably close in weight until 
early puberty, when environ- 
mental factors exert a stronger 
pull. Explains Dr. Bray: “You 
may not be a master of your 
weight at age ten, but later on 
in life you are certainly much 
more so.” 

Heredity seems to be partic- 
ularly influential in where fat 
settles. “It determines the strate- 
gy your body uses to get rid of 
excess calories,” explains Bou- 
chard. The overweight, say obe- 
sity specialists, generally fall 
into two categories. “Apples,” 
mostly men, have beer-belly 
profiles, carrying the extra 
pounds in the upper torso and 
around the abdomen. “Pears,” 
usually women, collect excess 
weight below the waist, in 
chunky thighs, fannies and hips. Fat de- 
posited in the thighs and buttocks is more 
stable and, as women have long lamented, 
more difficult to get rid of. Professor Per 
Bjérntorp, of Géteborg University in Swe- 
den, notes, “It seems the body accumulates 
fat in this region of women as reserve de- 
pots. It’s the same principle as in camels.” 

Fat distribution appears to be related 
to the balance of male and female hor- 
mones in the body, suggests Dr. Ahmed 
Kissebah of the Medical College of Wis- 
consin. For example, apple women—that 
is, those who put on weight along the 
male pattern—tend to have higher than 
normal levels of male hormones. Medi- 
cally, it is far better to be a pear than an 
apple since apples carry an unfair share 
of the health risk. “Obesity is disastrous 
for the Pima, who are all apples,” Kisse- 
bah points out. Men whose waists are big- 
ger than their hips fall into the danger 
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zone, as do women whose waist measure- 
ment is more than 85% of their hip size. 
Adults have anywhere from 30 billion 
to 40 billion fat, or adipose, cells. They 
swell or shrink like sponges with the 
amount of fat inside them. These cells 
may become very small, but, contrary to 
popular belief, they never disappear. That 
was dramatically demonstrated by a re- 
cent experiment at Rockefeller Universi- 
ty in which rats were fed barely enough to 
keep them alive. After about a month, the 
animals had used up all their reserve fat 
for energy and began consuming muscle, 








organ and connective tissue—but not 
brain cells or fat cells. “Fat cells appear to 
be as fully protected during starvation as 
brain cells,” says Dr. Irving Faust, one 
member of the Rockefeller team. 

The explanation, researchers specu- 
late, lies in the distant past, when famines 
were frequent. A ready-to-fill supply of 
fat cells ensured that energy stores could 
be quickly replenished as soon as food be- 
came available, thus recharging an indis- 
pensable life function. “To an extent, 
we're all programmed toward being fat,” 
declares Rockefeller’s Hirsch. “It’s part 
of our evolutionary background to deal 
with episodic starvation. Fat storage is 
useful and lifesaving, which is why it is 
jealously guarded by the body.” 

Fat cells appear in early childhood, 
but more develop later, particularly at pu- 
berty. In all overweight people, the cells 
expand to hold more fat. Additional cells 


are found only when a person is at least 
60% above the ideal weight for his height 
and age. The notion that every overfed 
infant will develop new cells and doom 
the grown person to plumpness is no 
longer accepted. There are no certain 
predictors of who will be fat or slim. A 15- 
year survey of 180 infants by researchers 
at the University of California, Berkeley, 
revealed that babies who were obese at 
six months or one year of age were most 
likely to be normal weight or thin by age 
nine. Lean toddlers also did not necessar- 
ily grow into slender children. “This is a 
big step away from the long- 
held belief that fat babies be- 
come fat children become fat 
adults,” declares Research Nu- 
tritionist Leona Shapiro. “Just 
because you have a fat baby 
doesn’t mean you should be- 
come alarmed and immediately 
try to thin that child down.” 

Still, obesity does not strike 
out of the blue, say experts. 
Fat adults typically report that 
they began to become chubby 
around puberty. Laura Stein, 
president of EAT Healthy, an 
organization that offers diet 
and nutrition workshops in 
New York City, was a skinny 
child who started to blimp up at 
age 14; by the time she was 16, 
she carried 155 Ibs. on her 5-ft. 
5-in. frame. “I look back at my 
diaries,” says Stein, now 39 and 
a svelte 118 lbs., “and every 
single day was a chronicle of 
my diet.” 

Cultural influences, of 
course, play a significant role in 
fixing an individual’s weight. 
Researchers like to point, for ex- 
ample, to the Japanese, who 
have a low rate of obesity in 
their native land but who be- 
come progressively heavier as 
they move east to Hawaii and 
then to the U.S. mainland. Some 
experts put the blame on the 
American diet and eating habits. “The 
kinds of food people eat, high in fat and 
sugar and low in nutrients and fiber, are 
what predispose people to obesity in this 
society,” says Nutritionist Marion Nestle 
of the medical school at the University of 
California at San Francisco. 

Food in the U.S. is abundantly avail- 
able at all hours, in around-the-clock res- 
taurants and grocery stores or fast-food 
joints that offer takeout and home deliv- 
ery. Moreover, “the American refrigera- 
tor is bulging with food,” notes Dr. Theo- 
dore Van Itallie of the Obesity Research 
Center at St. Luke’s—Roosevelt Hospital 
in New York City. “It’s the American 
habit to eat from that refrigerator at all 
times of day.” That practice is frowned 
upon by experts, who deplore Americans’ 
penchant for eating at their desks, in their 
cars and in front of the television. 

Physiques change to match prevailing 
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fashion as well. In the 17th century, the 
fleshy nudes of Rubens were ideals of fe- 
male beauty. At the turn of this century, 
male corpulence was equated with status. 
“Diamond Jim” Brady and William 
Howard Taft tipped the scales of both 
weight and power. The balance began to 
shift in the Roaring Twenties, as the U.S 
and other Western nations began to prize 
thinness, at least for women. 

Today men too are expected to be 
lean. Tenor Luciano Pavarotti and Chi- 
cago Bears Lineman William (“the Re- 
frigerator’’) Perry are celebrated in part 
for their girth, but they are very large ex- 
ceptions. Most pop-cultural icons had 
best be slim and trim, or off to the gym. 
One sign of the changing times: Playboy's 
centerfold models have become progres- 
sively thinner since the magazine began 
publishing in 1953. Not everyone has got 


the message. In the U.S., says Psychiatrist | | 


Albert Stunkard of the University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine, “there 
is six times as much obesity in lower-class 
as compared with upper-class women.” 
But studies of immigrants and their de- 
scendants have shown that as new gener- 
ations move up the socioeconomic scale, 
obesity generally declines, especially 
among women. The pressure to become 
thin has been taken to extremes at times. 
“There's a paradox in this country,” notes 
Stanford's Farquhar, “in that we have an 
epidemic of bulimia and anorexia ner- 
vosa despite the fact that we have an 
overweight majority.” 


ersonal needs and emotions are 

clearly central. “Everyone has his 

own reason for overeating,” says 

Dr. Albert Kondo of the Diet 
Modification Clinic at Houston’s Meth- 
odist Hospital. “Some eat a lot because 
they entertain at business a lot. Some 
have emotional problems.” Many people 
find that loneliness, anxiety and sexual 
conflicts can be temporarily eased by 
food. “There were times when I would go 
on a binge because I would get depressed, 
because of sexual problems with my 
mate,” recalls a 33-year-old legal secre- 
tary in San Francisco. She found herself 
caught in a vicious cycle: “The depression 
causes the overeating, the overeating 
causes the depression.” 

Being fat, says Psychiatrist Kim Nor- 
man of the University of California at 
San Francisco, “prevents one from hav- 
ing to take risks” in relationships. Office 
Manager Cheryl Falkenberg, 31, of Fos- 
ter City, Calif., agrees. Now a size 16, 
down from size 26%, she says, “Fat peo- 
ple are the prima donnas of avoidance.” 
For them, food serves not only as nourish- 
ment but as escape, solace and sedative 

Indeed, some researchers believe 
there are people who are virtually addict- 
ed to certain fattening foods, who feel 
that eating can get them past life’s bumps 
and crises. Munchers claim to be anxious, 
jittery or depressed before indulging; af- 
terward, they say, they feel peaceful, re- 
laxed or calm. Nutritional Biochemist Ju- 
dith Wurtman and her husband Neuro- 
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Fats stored in the body can be made from any food component (carbo- 
hydrates, proteins or fats). When food is eaten, it travels to the stomach 
and intestines. Enzymes break down the food into glucose, amino acids and 
minute droplets of fat. The fats travel to the liver, where they are 
processed. From the liver, the fats enter the circulatory system, where 
they can be used for energy by many organs. Excess fats will be stored in 
the fat cells (2). When more energy is needed, fats are released. If the need 
continues, the cells will shrink but the nucleus remains the same (2). 
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endocrinologist Richard Wurtman, both 
of M.LT., contend that some people are 
“carbohydrate cravers,” using midafter- 
noon or evening high-carbohydrate 


Wurtmans, eating carbohydrates leads 
indirectly to an increase in the brain level 
of serotonin, a chemical that affects 
mood, as well as helping to regulate the 
proportion of protein and carbohydrates 
in the diet. Says Richard Wurtman: “I 
think there are a large number of people 
who use carbohydrates as antidepres- 
sants. They eat them because they make 
them feel better, not because they are 
hungry.” Since many carbohydrate 
snacks, like doughnuts and 
potato chips, are laden with 
fat, pounds pile on easily. 

Women’s appetites seem 
sensitive to the menstrual 
cycle. Many report that they 
become ravenous, often for 
carbohydrates, as they near 
their periods. In a study at 
the University of Toronto, 
researchers found that wom- 
en ate 20% to 25% more at 
lunch just before menstrua- 
tion than they did just before 
ovulation. “I use mayon- 
naiseé on my sandwiches, 
which I would normally 
never ever do,” notes a 28- 
year-old New Yorker who 
admits to being a premen- 
strual gorger. “I eat a lot of 
sweet things like chocolate 
and cookies.” 

This young woman 
fights her cravings by exer- 
cising vigorously, doing aer- 
obics or running two to 
three miles a day. It is popu- 
larly believed that exercise 
depresses appetite. That is 











snacks as pick-me-ups. According to the | 








physical activity does much to offset 
weight gain. There is still “too little em- 
phasis placed on the role of energy expen- 
diture,” says Physiologist William Has- 
kell of Stanford’s school of medicine. 
Lack of exercise, he insists, is the “major 
culprit in the weight gain most Americans 
are faced with.” Enthusiasts contend that 
exercise alone can speed up the body’s use 
of fat for fuel, that is, its metabolic rate, 
for at least several hours. But many ex- 
perts dispute the assertion. At most, they 
say, the metabolic rate remains elevated 
for less than an hour after exercise. It 
would take a major increase in the pro- 
portion of muscle in the body to effect a 


It may be tempting to lock 
up temptations, but the key is 
actually good sense 


I 








still in question. “It has not 

been adequately shown that appetite goes 
down with exercise,” observes Endocri- 
nologist Xavier Pi-Sunyer at New York’s 
St. Luke’s—Roosevelt Hospital. In an ex- 
tremely lean person who is very active 
physically, it may actually go up to com- 
pensate for the lost calories. 

Doctors now urge Americans to exer- 
cise regularly. That is a major change 
from a few decades ago, when physical 
activity was rarely mentioned, but the dis- 
couraging truth is that exercise works off 
calories very slowly. “Fat is such a con- 
centrated source of energy that it takes a 
long time to burn,” notes Vermont’s Hor- 
ton. Brisk walking uses up a mere five cal- 
ories a minute, easy jogging only 15. Or- 
lando Pizzolato of Italy won the grueling 
New York City Marathon last October, 
running 26 miles 385 yds. in 2 hr. 11 min. 
34 sec. He would have lost about three- 
quarters of a pound of fat, based on tables 
devised by the President’s Council on 
Physical Fitness and Sports. 

Ardent advocates of exercise never- 
theless claim that even a small increase in 
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sponsors diet workshops nationwide, was 
constantly cycling between binges and 
crash diets. At her heaviest, the 5-ft. 3-in. 
Roth weighed 148 Ibs.; at her lightest, she 
was an anorexic 88 Ibs. “I lost and gained 
more than 500 Ibs. during this period,” 
she remembers. 

Researchers today increasingly ac- 
cept the relatively new theory that the 
body “defends” a certain weight at certain | 
times. These plateaus are often referred to 
as set points or settling points. Most ex- 
perts believe that set points are the result 
of a number of hereditary and cultural 
forces. “It’s becoming apparent,” says 
Psychologist Richard Keesey of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Mad- 
ison, “that displacing some- 
one from a set point, which 
is what dieting does, initiates 
a whole series of physical 
forces that fight that dis- 
placement.” Furthermore, 
notes New York’s Van Ital- 
lie, “it’s very clear that if you 
lose weight, adaptations 
come into play that make it 
possible to regain that 
weight more efficiently.” In 
short, a person’s body may 
be the most formidable foe 
in losing weight. 

Start a diet, and the body 
resists by lowering the rate 
at which it burns calories in 
order to maintain vital pro- 
cesses, like breathing and 
circulation. By turning down 
its idling speed by 15% to 
25%, the body becomes 
more energy efficient. So 
much so, notes Dr. Robert 
Eckel of the University of 
Colorado at Denver, that 
“formerly obese people need 
fewer calories to maintain 














permanent rise in metabolism, says Dr. 
Pi-Sunyer. Muscle uses up fuel quickly, he 
acknowledges, but only a few people, such 
as body builders and football players, 
bulk up to the extent that they derive 
much benefit. 


till, exercise can provide a psycho- 

logical boost. By enhancing a per- 

son’s self-image, exercise can help 

dieters persevere. It also serves as 
a distraction, notes Endocrinologist Scott 
Weigle of the University of Washington’s 
medical school, by giving “people some- 
thing to focus on besides food.” Sums up 
Dr. Pi-Sunyer: “It’s a good adjunct to diet- 
ing. But you're not going to lose weight by 
just moderate exercising.” 

If exercise alone is an inefficient way 
to lose weight, dieting by itself has proved 
almost equally unsuccessful. People man- 
age to take pounds off but then almost in- 
exorably put them right back on. Between 
the ages of eleven and 28, Geneen Roth of 
Santa Cruz, Calif, the 34-year-old 
founder of Breaking Free, a group that 
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the same weight as a leaner 
person.”” Some studies suggest that many 
who have lost pounds will remain at their 
new weight only if they consume about 
25% fewer calories than do those who are 
normally at that level. Warns Eckel: “The 
only way to maintain their lower weight is 
to bite the bullet and realize that they can- 
not allow themselves ever to return to a 
normal food-intake pattern.” 

A metabolic slowdown also seems to 
account for at least part of the weight 
gained by people who stop smoking. 
Added pounds have popularly been as- 
sumed to be the result of increased eat- 
ing. Last week, though, European re- 
searchers reported in the New England 
Journal of Medicine that when diet and 
exercise were stable, people burned 10% 
more calories in the course of a day 
when they smoked 24 cigarettes than 
when they abstained. People who quit 
smoking will have to eat less to main- 
tain their weight, suggests the study. If 
they want to lose, they will have to cut 
back even more. No one proposes that 
smokers keep puffing to control weight, 
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however. Says Bray: “A person would 
have to be 50 or 60 Ibs. heavier to have 
the same health risks from weight that 
you would get from being a normal- 
weight smoker.” 

The body apparently also fights 
weight loss through the defensive behav- 
ior of fat cells themselves. As they shrink, 
these cells make a variety of biochemical 
| adjustments. One intriguing observation: 
the cells of some people who are losing 
weight manufacture an increased amount 
of lipoprotein lipase, or LPL, an 
enzyme that then lodges in the 








mon targets: saddlebag thighs, love-han- 
dle hips, beer bellies, heavy buttocks and 
blubbery knees. In the operation, doctors 
make a small cut near the fatty area, in- 
sert a tube with a diameter about that ofa 
finger, then move the blunt end of the 
tube around under the skin, shearing fat 
tissue, which is suctioned off by machine. 
Cost of the operation: $2,500 to $5,000. 
More promising in the battle against 
unwanted fat are the novel chemical strate- 
gies now being explored. Explains Bio- 


Another approach is to speed up the 
body’s metabolic rate by getting fat tissue 
to release fat more quickly. This happens, 
researchers have discovered, when adren- 
aline hooks up to special regions on fat- 
cell surfaces. Abdominal fat cells are 
particularly rich in these beta receptors 
(which helps explain why flab above the 
waist is so much easier to lose than 
that found below the waist). Since other 
tissues in the body also contain beta re- 

ceptors, researchers are trying to find 
adrenaline-mimicking com- 





wall of nearby blood vessels and Fat children are not 

helps shepherd fat back into the fated to be fat adults, 

fat cells, thus swelling their size. but heredity can * 
Elevated levels of LPL have weigh heavily 


been detected in people two 
years after they lost weight 

Repeated bouts of yo-yo 
dieting, which one wag has 
dubbed the “rhythm method 
of girth control,” may aggra- 
vate such _ physiological 
changes, making it harder to 
lose weight and even easier to 
regain it. After noticing that 
obese women who had been 
continual dieters were failing to 
trim pounds despite drastically 
restricted meals of 600 to 800 
calories, members of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Obesity 
Research Group devised an an- 
imal experiment that put rats 
through two reducing and fat- 
tening cycles. On the first 
round, it took the animals 21 
days to lose a specified amount 
of weight and 46 days to regain 
it. On the second cycle, to lose 
the same amount of weight, the 
animals needed 46 days; to gain 
it back took only 14. A few pre- 
liminary studies suggest that 
the phenomenon, which Psy- 
chologist Kelly Brownell calls 
“diet-induced obesity,” may oc- 
cur in human beings as well. 
Explains Brownell: “When an 
animal or human goes through 
these cycles, the body learns a 
lesson: that it will be deprived 
of food sometimes, and there 
will be abundant food at other times. So it 
slows down.” 

The wave of findings and discoveries 
has gone far toward revealing the secrets 
of why people are fat, but it has yet to 
provide a surefire solution to the problem. 
Surgery is a radical step, and doctors re- 
serve it for only some of the grossly over- 
weight. The favored operation today is 
gastric restriction, in which doctors staple 
the stomach, limiting the amount of food 
it can hold, In a new and still experimen- 
tal technique, a balloon is inserted into 
the patient’s stomach. Then it is inflated, 
making the stomach smaller. Another 
surgical procedure gaining in popularity 
is called suction lipectomy. This is a cos- 
metic operation aimed at removing un- 
sightly blobs of fat. Only a few pounds 
can be safely taken off. The most com- 

















chemist Ann Sullivan of Hoffmann-La 
Roche: “We're looking at the key steps— 
how the body synthesizes fat, why it stores it, 
and what controls its release—to see where 
we can intervene pharmacologically.” 
One tactic is to try to block the ab- 
sorption and processing of fats and carbo- 


hydrates by the intestine and _ liver. 
Procter & Gamble is running clinical 
tests on an experimental compound 
called sucrose polyester. Intended as a 
substitute for fat or oil in eating and cook- 
ing, it has no calories and passes through 
the digestive tract without being ab- 
sorbed. Says Dr. Charles Glueck of the 
University of Cincinnati Medical School, 
who has been conducting some of the 
P & G trials: “It has the taste and feel 
of conventional fat. People couldn’t tell 
the difference.” 


pounds that will work only on 
fat cells. Britain's Beecham 
Pharmaceuticals has begun 
testing some promising chemi- 
cals in humans. Jonathan Arch, 
manager of Beecham’s obesity 
research project, explains, 
“What we want is the ability to 
raise the metabolic rate but 
avoid changes in the heart rate 
and blood pressure.” 

Manipulating appetite is 
also a goal of scientists, who 
have identified nearly 40 chem- 
ical signals, many of which race 
between the digestive system 
and the brain, where the hun- 
ger and satiety centers are lo- 
cated. Some of the messengers 
roam the bloodstream; others 
emanate from the nerves. In re- 
lated research, the Wurtmans 
found that some overweight 
carbohydrate cravers reduced 
their carbo-snacking 40% when 
they took d-fenfluramine pills. 
The drug apparently works 
by affecting the level in the 
brain of one of the chemical 
signals, thus tricking the body 
into thinking it has eaten 
carbohydrates. 

A particularly potent appe- 
tite depressant may turn out to 
be insulin, which regulates the 





inhibits the breakdown of exist- 
ing fat. Researchers at the 
University of Washington have 
proposed a new role for the hor- 
mone based on experiments 
with baboons. Apparently, the brain re- 
sponds to a high level of the hormone by 
dampening appetite. “The more insulin 
the brain sees, the fatter it thinks the body 
is,” says Psychology Professor Stephen 
Woods. In obese humans, scientists specu- 
late, the hormone has difficulty getting 
from the bloodstream into the brain. They 
suggest it might be possible one day to 
raise artificially the insulin level in the 
brain. The problem: how to limit the hor- 
mone increase to the brain only. An ex- 
cess of insulin in the blood can lead to 
dangerously low levels of sugar in the 
bloodstream and the risk of coma. 

One other area of exploration in- 
volves appetite boosters, including a 
group of powerful chemicals called en- 
dogenous opiates produced in the brain 
and elsewhere in the body. Natural pain- 
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amount of glucose in the blood, | 
speeds up formation of fat and | 
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killers, they also affect mood, behavior 
and motivation. “We are learning that 
these chemicals control not only how 
| much, but how long one eats,” declares 
| Dr. Daniel Porte Jr. of the University of 
| Washington. When given to laboratory 
animals, he says, some “make them eat 

| uncontrollably.” Therefore, the thinking 
goes, drugs that block or antagonize the 
activity of these chemicals should depress 
appetite. In a preliminary experiment at 
the National Institute of Mental Health, a 
group of normal-weight volunteers re- 
ceived naloxone, a known opiate antago- 
nist, before sitting down to lunch and 
dinner featuring unlimited 
quantities of their favorite 
foods. Compared with what 
they wolfed down when they 
were given placebos, says 
Dr. Martin Cohen, “our sub- 
jects ate an average of 28% 
less food but felt just as full.” 
Despite the encouraging 
chemical leads, it will be a 
long time before scientists 
can issue assured judgments 
about their merits in losing 
weight. And they warn that 
none is likely to prove to be a 
dieting panacea. So with no 
magical solution in sight and 
with fat cells, set points, me- 
tabolism and the brain all 
waging war against attempts 
to lose weight, why bother 
trying? Why not just haul 
out another pint of chocolate 
chip or grab a beer and sink 
down into the sofa in front of 
the TV set? Not on your life. 
Despite the fearsome odds, 
people who want to shed fat 
should not regard them- 
selves as helpless victims of 
a physiological conspiracy 
“When all is said and done 
and people find all these en- 
zymes and talk about how 
hard it is to lose, you still 








similarly, with members providing moral 
bolstering for one another at weekly 
meetings. All reputable programs now re- 
ject fad diets, with their lists of banned 
foods and their customary emphasis on 
certain food groups and exclusion of oth- 
ers. Instead, the experts stress sound, nu- 
tritionally balanced eating. 


ieters are taught to make useful 
substitutions—more chicken and 
fish in place of beef and pork, 
low-sugar cereals for breakfast 
instead of butter-laden muffins or cheese- 
stuffed Danish, vegetables like cabbage 


It takes sensible eating 
and exercise, modified behavior 
plus gobs of willpower 








cently at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Obese patients were randomly assigned to 
groups using three techniques. One group 
was put on a low-calorie diet. Another un- 
derwent behavior therapy and was urged 
to increase physical activity. The third got 
a combination of the two methods. Those 
receiving therapy lost the same amount of 
weight in six months as those on the low- 
calorie diet lost in four months. But they 
regained only half as much in the year af- 
ter treatment ended. Those in the combi- 
nation group did the best of all, however 
They lost the most weight, and a year lat- 
er they had regained the least, only one- 
third of the pounds. Con- 
cludes the obesity group's 
| clinical director, Tom Wad- 
| den: “Dieting combined 
with behavior therapy is a 
very effective treatment.” 
“It’s quite clear that peo- 
ple can become thinner,” 
says Bray, “if they want to.” 
And there’s the rub. It may 
not be a failure of will that 
puts weight on, but an enor- 
mous amount of willpower is 
needed to take and keep 
pounds off. “It requires not 
only constant vigilance,” 
says Hirsch, “but often the 
acknowledgment of persis- 
tent discomfort.” Dr. Robert 
Schwartz, of the University 
of Washington medical 
school, dieted and exercised 
his way down from 230 Ibs. | 
in 1974 to 195 lbs. today. | 
“I'm always hungry,” he | 
says. “I don’t think my body 
has learned a damn thing. I 
would always like to eat 
much more than I eat now. I | 
have to actively make the | 
food stay on the plate.” 
Despite the sheer unre- 
lenting cusséedness of the task, | 
it may be that more people are 
summoning the necessary for- 








have to go back to the fact 
that in 1900 the American people were a 
lot leaner than they are now,” says Stan- 
ford’s Farquhar 

Behavior, the experts insist, can over- 
ride biology. Set points and genes and me- 
tabolism may make losing weight diffi- 
cult, but they do not make it impossible 
“In order to become successful in losing 
weight you have to become a thinner per- 
son in your thinking,” says George Bray. 
“That means you have to modify your 
view about exercise and how you use it 
and about food and how you use it.” 

Behavior-modification programs seek 
to do just that. To change eating habits, 
participants record when and what they 
eat, the amount of food and the calorie 
count, learn to avoid eating stimuli like 
food commercials on television, and sub- 
due self-defeating thoughts and emotions 
associated with food. Group support pro- 
grams, like Weight Watchers, operate 








and summer squash rather than lima 
beans and avocados. They are urged to 
use herbs and spices instead of salt for sea- 
soning, lemon juice and vinegar in place 
of creamy salad dressings, to rely on low- 
fat milk, cottage cheese and yogurt in- 
stead of whole-milk products, and to 
drink seltzer and mineral water rather 
than cocktails and wine. People learn that 
some foods normally thought of as fatten- 
ing, namely potatoes, pasta, rice and 
bread, are acceptable as long as they are 
not fried, or doused in butter or cream. 
Counsels Nutritionist Nestle: “The best 
diets—losing no more than one pound a 
week—take a long time to do and occur 
with healthy eating, a reasonable amount 
of calories, a great deal of exercise and a 


program of behavior modification. It’s got | 


to be slow and long and for a lifetime.” 
The merits of this protracted, multi- 
faceted approach were demonstrated re- 





titude than is at first apparent. 
Some researchers point out that statistics on 
weight loss come from clinical programs 
that generally treat the fattest and most 
difficult patients. “We're biasing our- 
selves toward the failures,” muses Stun- 
kard. “There are a lot of people out 
there who succeed.” Five years ago, he 
notes, Psychologist Stanley Schachter of 
Columbia University took a poll of 
friends, colleagues, acquaintances and 
strangers, asking if they had ever lost 
weight successfully, and how. A surpris- 
ing number, 63%, said that they had, and 
the majority reported that they had done 
it on their own, simply by using willpow- 
er. In losing weight, mind over matter or, 
more to the point, mind over body, is 
very much within the realm of possibili- 
ty. Ready, forget that set point, and go 
for it. —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Cristina Garcia/San Francisco and 
Barry Kalb/New York, with other bureaus 
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Figures Can’t Lie but... 


The self-delusions of the long-distance dieter 





TIME’s food critic has spent 
years observing the tricks and 
myths that overeaters resort to. 
Here are her observations and 
reflections on the indulgences 
and whimsies of the ounce-wise 
and pound-foolish. 

“T read a height-and- 
weight chart and I realized 
— something for the first time. 
I’m not too fat. I’m too short.” This gleeful 
observation by the pudgy comedian Bud- 
dy Hackett is the kind of Pagliacci humor 
any chronically fat person can appreciate. 
Better to attempt the nearly impossible, 
torturous feat of increasing one’s height 
by being stretched on 








drinks that provide low-calorie bulk, fash- 
ion models set examples by swallowing 
dampened, wadded-up cotton balls along 
with several glasses of water. When the 
cotton swelled, the theory went, the stom- 
ach would feel that an entire meal had 
been sent down to it. A popular guide of 
the "40s was a paperback named Eat and 
Grow Slim, but no matter how much one 
reader ate, she did not grow slim. 

The extensive list of deprivations in 
one dieter’s experience includes subsist- 
ing on a formula said to approximate 
mother’s milk. Weeks of eating hard- 
boiled eggs and grapefruit were followed 
by a similar regimen based on nine or- 





a rack than to suffer 
through the possible but 
agonizingly slow process 
of losing weight. 

“Someone told me that 
anything you eat on an air- 
plane doesn’t count,” recalls the comic ac- 
tor James Coco, whose on-again, off- 
again battle with weight resulted in a 100- 
Ib. loss. “They said it was because of 
weightlessness. So though I dieted on the 
ground, every time I took a trip, I packed 
a big shopping bag with hero sandwiches, 
hot pasta, my beloved cannoli and darling 
chocolate mousses. I made about twelve 
trips to the West Coast that year and was 
getting fatter and fatter. Now can you 
imagine a grown person believing any- 
thing like that?” 

Grown, and overgrown, persons be- 
| lieve things like that and much more, as 
| doctors and nutritionists who treat the 
obese keep discovering. Indeed, to be en- 
duringly overweight and over 50 is to 
have starved through a half-century that 
has produced some of the most intricate 
and bizarre eating patterns ever known 
to man or woman. Long before diets 
were named Stillman and Atkins and 
Solomon, there were those named Mayo 
and Rockefeller and Dubarry. And before 
the advent of cellulose crackers and 














eee aS, 
| anges and one baked potato a day. There 


was a diet that allowed “all the meat you 
want, but nothing else,’ and another one 
that advised, “all you want of anything, 
but no meat.” Ditto the backs and forths 
on fats and carbohydrates. There were 
days of nothing but bananas and others 
of only ice cream and more beyond re- 
membering, resulting finally in the diet- 
er’s choice of food critic as a career. For 
then, after all, one would only be doing 
one’s job. 

The pursuit of weight loss has proba- 
bly inspired more self-deception than any 
other human endeavor—save only, per- 
haps, the pursuit of romantic love. In the 
beginning there is denial, in the Hackett 
style. “I'm not fat, I’m just bloated,” 
as one classic obfuscation would have 
it. Consider the stratagems of Weight 
Watchers Lecturer Lenore Schmidt, be- 
fore she lost 45 Ibs. in that program: 
“None of my clothes fit, but I would look 
in the mirror and I would deny. I'd say, 
“You're not so bad.’ There are tricks. You 
look in the mirror from the neck up. Fat 
people concentrate on face and hair. Then 
you stand sideways to the mirror. You 
wear a lot of black.” Not mentioned by 


| Schmidt are the near fun house-style thin 


mirrors that perennial fattys look for, and 
their habit of sucking in the gut even 
when passing store windows. Among the 
most common excuses for obesity are 
claimed medical reasons: it’s hereditary. 
It's a glandular condition. It’s hypoglyce- 
mia. I have a large frame. 

Not even the quantitative proof pro- 
vided by scales is considered irrefutable 
by chubby diehards. How many have not 
leaned just a little to the right or left when 
weighing in, knowing the scale would 
then register a pound or two less? Those 
whose homes have uneven floors surely 








| opportunity for the artful dodgers of good 








know the spot in bathroom or bedroom 


where the scale reports the most pleasing 
news. All this effort to reduce the scale of 
things amuses James J. Julian, a Los An- 
geles diet doctor. “I have patients who are | 
hypnotized by the scale, and the scale is a 
liar,” he says. Many of his patients think 
that if the needle registers a quick 1- or 
2-Ib. loss, it means less fat; actually, it is 
more likely to mean they have lost water. 
“T’ve walked into the treatment room to 
find a woman stark naked on the scale,” 
notes Julian. “One took off her tiny dia- 
mond earrings. She even exhaled before 
she looked at the dial.” 

Some diet patients keep their courage 
up by weighing only in the morning, when 
the results are likely to be most encourag- 
ing. Others have even calculated the 
weight of water and never get on the scale 
after a shower when their hair is heavier. 
Some act on the theory that if they 
drink wine and no water 
before going to sleep, 
the resulting dehydration 
will bring a lower tally at 
the morning weigh-in. 

The exercise of trying 
to fool the scale is matched 
by the scale on which people fool themselves 
about exercise. “I have one patient who 
started swimming as part of a weight-con- 
trol program,” says James Berry, a Denver 
nutritionist. “But when I quizzed her, I 
found she was actually just floating in the 
water. Another woman said she was taking 
scuba lessons and swimming two hours a 
week. It turned out she was standing in the 
pool two hours a week.” 

“People overestimate 
they move,” reports Tom 
Coates, a psychologist 
who specializes in be- 
havioral medicine and 
weight-loss problems at 
the University: of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco. 
“Many really have little 
concept of what exercise 
is,” he notes. Coates re- 
calls an instructor tell- 
ing an aerobics class 
about the importance of 
working up a daily half- 
hour sweat. One woman 
proudly responded, “I 
work up a sweat for half 
an hour each day sitting 
in my hot tub.” Laments 
Coates: “All we can 
do is tell them they 
are wrong.” Overes- 
timation of the calo- 
ric credits earned 
through exercise is a 
standard error. Walking ten blocks, then 
stopping for a street-corner hot dog is typi- 
cal, when the truth seems to be that one 
would practically have to swim to China to 
be able to afford, calorically, two egg rolls 
on arrival. 

Food, of course, provides the greatest 
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diet habits. What goes into the 
mouth often comes out of 
word-of-mouth myths. Such 
beliefs as honey’s having fewer 
calories than sugar or white 
wine’s having fewer calories 
than red endure despite evi- 
dence to the contrary available 
on any calorie chart. To be 
sure, the truth is not always 
easy to know. The calorie- 
counted foods available in su- 
permarkets, for example, can 
be misleading for those on the 
strictest regimens, because the 
Food and Drug Administra- 
tion allows a 20% variance be- 
tween calories stated on the la- 
bel and the amount actually in 
the package. 

Even when they know 
better, dieters prefer fudge 
to facts. “They all think 
there is some magical food out 
there that will help them lose 
weight,” says Albert Kondo of the Diet 
Modification Clinic of Methodist Hospi- 
tal in Houston. “They think they can lose 
by eating cabbage or lettuce. Some believe 
that grapefruit burns fat. The idea that 
any food can burn fat is absurd.” Adds 
Lois Johnson, a clinic nutritionist: “Peo- 
ple think toasting bread burns off calories 
or that by combining certain foods they 
keep from digesting them. Many think 
carrot cake is healthful and noncaloric. 
Never mind the cream-cheese frosting 


and sugar.” 
% ome people fool themselves while oth- 
ers “don’t bother to understand calo- 
ries or foods at all,” says Coates. “They or- 
der fish, thinking they are doing well, but 
they order it fried.” Berry reports a simi- 
lar misunderstanding: “They'll order a 
chef’s salad that could have 1,500 calories 
[all some women may need in an entire 
day] and tell themselves they are eating 
rabbit food. Then they feel self-righteous 
enough to have a big dessert.” 

The big desserts, along with loaves of 
bread and butter, are almost standard re- 
gressions with diet main courses. At La 
Toque in Los Angeles, Chef-Owner Ken 
Frank offers “Cuisine Légére,” light cook- 
ing, in contrast to his standard “Fantai- 
sie” menu. About 15% of his customers 
opt for the lighter fare, but of those, many 
skip the red wine-and-strawberry sorbet 
sweetened with Nutrasweet to gobble 
Frank’s sinfully rich chocolate cake. After 
observing the same pattern at the French 
Room of San Francisco’s Four Seasons 
Clift Hotel, Waiter Oscar Centeno shakes 
his head: “It’s a big joke with everyone 
who works here.” The gooey reward after 
the small gain seems irresistible. Says Diet 
Counselor Pat Montana of the Diet Cen- 
ter in Atlanta: “We watch women drive 
out of here having lost weight and stop at 
the doughnut shop.” 

And then there are the calories that 
don’t count, in the manner of James Co- 
co’s diet aloft. Many a home cook has 
concluded that food eaten while standing 


—— 
























up does not add calories, par- 
ticularly for some reason if the 
eating is done over the sink. 
Anything tasted during food 
preparation is, of course, con- 
sidered a caloric freebie. Bro- 
ken pieces of cookie or a candy 
bar that one does not finish— 
how could they count? Coffee 
and a Danish is obviously not a real 
breakfast, so there must be no real cal- 
ories either, right? Rebecca LaBrec- 
que, a Manhattan concert pianist, has 
an invisibility theory: it won't show on 
her if you can’t tell it’s missing. She can 
slice a cake so that the angled edge 
looks unchanged. Once, LaBrecque 
confesses, after finishing a leftover cas- 
serole, she made a new one and ate it 
until the leftover amount was the same 
as before. Holidays and weekends, in 
the minds of dream dieters, are 
off the books for calorie count- 
ing, as is food eaten while under 
the influence. 

“Dieters do things to give themselves 
permission to eat,” says Tom Wadden, 
clinical director of the Obesity Research 
Group at the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine. They have friends, or 
a spouse or parent, whom they can count 
on to endorse some overdoing. Everyone 
else was having it; I couldn't leave it on 
my plate; I didn’t want to hurt the hos- 
tess’s feelings; the waiter made me. The 
excuses slide off the tongue as prettily as 
the treats glide in. After succumbing to 
one of the eight cheesecakes in her freezer 
(without stopping to defrost it), a patient 


| of Wadden’s explained why she bought 


them: “They were on sale.” 

Faced with the persistent evasiveness 
and bottomless ingenuity of dieters, advis- 
ers in the field rarely scold or hector any- 
more, Instead they are trying to change 
bad habits, substituting new tricks for old, 


| and that is now a major part of most orga- 








nized diet programs from hospital clinics 
to Weight Watchers. At the Weight Con- 
trol Unit of St. Luke’s—Roosevelt Hospital 
Center in New York City, Barbara Bur- 





refrigerator. Serve from pots, leaving ex- 
tras in the kitchen. Allow a time lag be- 
tween the impulse to eat and the fulfill- 
ment. For a reward, choose something 


| other than food—a hot bath, a movie or 


new clothing. Other professionals suggest 
tactics that vary from chewing gum to sip- 
ping a no-cal drink while cooking. 

In general, Burgess reports, the over- 


| weight are concerned about others but do 








gess, a behavioral therapist and nutri- | 


tionist, offers tips to short-circuit “food- 
threatening” situations: Don’t shop with- 
out a list or while hungry. Be aware of vi- 
sual cues and put “trigger” foods out of 
sight, high on a shelf or in the back of the 
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| no fast fixes, only slow losses and a per- 


not care enough for themselves. They also 
tend to be perfectionists. So counselors | 
teach a little self-assertiveness, making no 
a positive statement, and warn that the 
inevitable slip on a diet is not an excuse 
for a landslide. “Dieting is not like preg- 
nancy,” Wadden tells his patients. “It’s 
not an all-or-nothing affair.” Neither 
should it be uniformly humdrum. Too 
much deprivation leads to hunger and 
psychological distress, a good recipe for a 
binge. The Pennsylvania research group 
now has practice eating sessions to teach 
patients how to handle chocolate, ice 
cream and other temptations. Above all, 
the biggest trick is to learn there are 





manent change in eating habits to main- 
tain loss. Additional 
tips are offered by 
Robert F. Kushner, 
director of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s 
Nutrition and Weight- 
Control Clinic: “When 
you eat candy, put it 
on a plate, sit down 
at the table, eat it 
and count that as 
a separate meal. Ev- 
ery time you want a 
snack, wait ten min- 
utes. The whole idea 
here is that when most 
of us see a goody, it’s 
not the hunger that’s 
striking us, it’s that 
appetite and knowl- 
edge of what it’s going 
to taste like. The urge 
will probably pass or 
you'll be distracted.” 

Losing weight is only part of the bat- 
tle. Keeping it off may be even more diffi- 
cult. Says Kondo: “A patient who had lost 
100 Ibs. had a tough week emotionally 
and pounced into the food. She gained 22 
Ibs. in one week. So many people gain it 
back. It isn’t because they're weak-willed. | 
It's just hard to change eating habits they 
developed over a lifetime.” Even those 
who remain slim may be disappointed to 
know that life will not be quite perfect. 
Says Burgess: “Dieters have unrealistic 
expectations of what weight loss will 
mean. They think of their problem as be- 
ing totally their weight, and if they get 
that off, their lives will change. The real- 
ization that that is not so is tough.” If 
that is not enough disappointment to 
drive you into the arms of a banana split, 
then maybe with luck, and perseverance, | 
nothing will. —BSy Mimi Sheraton. Reported 
by Georgia Harbison/New York and Robert C. 
Wurmstedt/San Francisco 
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Andrew and Fergie at 





Her pals call her Fergie. 
But really, Princess Fergie will 
never do. Still, Sarah Ferguson, 
26, is the latest lass to catch the 
fancy of Prince Andrew, 25, and 
this has Britons wondering 
whether Randy Andy is finally 
over Blue Koo Stark and is now 
serious about fairer Sarah 
Friends whisper that he still 
carries a torch for the soft-porn 
film actress. Last week, howev- 
er, the royal tittle-tattle was all 
about Ferguson’s visit, at Queen 
Elizabeth's invitation, to San- 
dringham for a week-long 
New Year's house party. She 
was first spotted with Andrew 
last June at Ascot, and they 
have been known to make the 
London nightclub scene to- 
gether. The Queen and Prince 
Philip are reportedly delighted 
that their second son is dating 
a proper Sloane Ranger and 
member of the British upper 
classes. But will all that royal 
family pressure back the sin- 
gle-minded Andrew off? 


Ascot last year: The once and future playboy? 








Pet pastime: Chamberlain enjoying a match with Zip and Zap 














“They don't like you,” An- 
glican Bishop Desmond Tutu 
told demonstrators outside 
the South African embassy in 
Washington. “They say you 


are Communist inspired. That 


Tutu: sound supporters 


means you are effective.” The 
Nobel Peace prizewinner was 
starting a three-week, coast-to- 
coast tour of the U.S. to raise 
money, and it was only natural 
that he should join the demo, 


ar 








Me: 





which has been going on inter- 
mittently for more than a year 
and on this day featured the 
singing of the folk group Peter, 
Paul and Mary. The rally left 
Tutu in obvious good spirits 
“We will be free. There’s no 
doubt about that. We don’t say 
if.” he added. “We say when, 
when, when.” 


a 
The film might have been 


1984, three days before British 
Director Adrian Lyne (Flash- 
dance) was scheduled to start 
9% Weeks, its original backer, 
Tri-Star Pictures, decided to 
pass. Eventually, MGM/UA 
took a chance, despite rumors 
that some kinky scenes of the 
obsessive love affair between 
Kim Basinger and Mickey Rourke 
would mean an X rating. But 
last week word came that 9/4 
Weeks will hit theaters in Feb- 
ruary. Will the final edited R 
version live up to the flick’s 
overheated reputation? Well, it 
seems that Lyne’s cooler in- 
stincts prevailed. “I wasn’t 
anxious to make an art film to 
be seen by 15 people in Green- 
wich Village,” he says. “I 
wanted to get the couple in 
Ohio who will argue about the 
picture on the way home.” For 
sophisticated world travelers, 
though, there is talk that the 
European version will be a tad 
more explicit. 


He was a terror on the bas- 
ketball court, but these days 
Wilt Chamberlain is something 
of a pussycat. The onetime 
N.B.A. champion has joined 
13 other celebrities—including 
former President Jimmy Carter, 
Elizabeth Taylor and Ray Brad- 
bury—who allowed their tab- 
bies to pose for the 1986 Purina 
Cat Chow Celebrity Cat Cal- 
endar in exchange for a dona- 
tion to the charity of their 
choice. “They are my kids,” 
says Chamberlain of Zip and 
Zap, his two domestic short- 
hair kittens. “They give one a 
feeling of calmness.” Then he 
meows, “Maybe Patrick Ewing 
should get a cat.” 


Those poor Washington 
wives, as the style pages are al- 
ways reporting, lead powerless 





retitled Too Hot to Handle. In | 





lives of frustrating invisibility. | 





Ah, but they are watching, 
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Basinger: some like it hot 


watching, watching and, it ap- | 
pears, getting ready to write 
books. The latest tome will 
in fact be called Washington 
Wives, a “real-view, behind- 
the-scenes” novel that is now 
being written by Maureen Dean, 
40. The wife of Watergate De- 
fendant John Dean is a stock- 
broker living in Beverly Hills 
(and John is an investment 
banker). She already has one 
book to her credit, 1975's 
“Mo": A Woman's View of 
Watergate, but insists that the 
new one is “totally fiction.” A 
Woman Lost, due in July from 
former Senate Wives Abigail 
McCarthy and Jane Muskie, is a 
“suspense novel” involving the 


Dean: capital concept 
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wife of a Vice President who is 


hospitalized against her will; 
hmm, would Martha Mitchell 
mind? This month will also 
mark the publication of Con- 
| glomerate, by former Congres- 
sional Spouse Rita Jenrette; it's 
a racy story about takeover at- 
tempts in both bedroom and 
boardroom 


His lifetime figures are im- 
pressively large: 2,211 hits, 
1,555 RBIs, 521 home runs (in- 
cluding 18 grand slams), 6 ft. 4 
in. of height—and now .810 on 
the Hall of Fame ballot. That 


| dora’s 


the ensuing three months Za- 
U.S. concert tour has 
radically improved her image: 
cinema’s laughingstock has 


| suddenly blossomed into a seri- 
| ous singer of such pop classics 


as Jt Had to Be You, Maybe 
This Time and For Once in My 
Life. An album, Pia and Phil 
(short for Philharmonic), has 
also been well received. “I'm 
thrilled,” says Zadora. “A 
whole new world is opening 
up.” Apparently so. In two 
weeks she will make her debut 
on the hallowed stage of New 
York’s Carnegie Hall. Who 
would have ever guessed? 


; 


ROB BROWN 
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The power and the glory: McCovey still on the ball in New York 


number represents 346 out of a 
possible 425 votes and makes 
Willie McCovey only the 16th 
player to enter the hall in his 
rookie year of eligibility. But 
“Stretch” always started fast. 
The San Francisco Giant first 
baseman was a Rookie of the 
Year in 1959. Second in this 
year’s voting, four votes below 
the 319 needed, was Billy 
Williams, hard-hitting outfield- 
er for the Chicago Cubs. But 
Yankee Slugger Roger Maris, 
whose 61 homers in 1961 broke 
Babe Ruth’s immortal record, 
died last month while ballots 
were being cast and came in 
fifth with 177 


“She has it all,” pro- 
claimed the glowing critique, 
“the range, expert intonation, 
a sensitive feeling for the lyrics 
and enough dynamic variety to 
preclude the danger of over- 
kill.” A concert by Barbra 
Streisand? How about Pia Za- 
dora? Yes, Pia Zadora, who 
confesses that she went out 
and bought five copies of the 
rave by Los Angeles Times 
| Critic Leonard Feather, “hop- 


ing they wouldn’t print a re- | 


traction.” They didn't, and in 


Call them The AC-DC 
Team. On second thought, call 
them a cab. Call them off. 
Call them irresponsible. But 
call them on the phone, and 
they don’t call back. Not that 
there is ever really any need 
to explain the logic of plots 
on The A-Team. On one of 
next month’s episodes, British 
Rocker Boy George shows up, 
more or less playing himself— 
just as Mr. T does every week. 
It seems Mr. T has long been a 
fan of the flamboyant singer. 
“He admires Boy’s style of tell- 





ing it like it is and that he does 
his own thing,” explains T’s 
agent, Peter Young. “The two 
are alike in that.” Not to men- 
tion a shared taste in uncon- 
ventional coifs. 


He is the archetypal know- 
it-all neighbor, country style 
Ernest P. Worrell oafishly offers 
his two cents on any subject be- 
fore screwing up his face and 
yelling his trademark “Hey 
Vern!” But that screwed-up 
face is the most effective ad 
phiz in the biz, now that Clara 
Peller has stopped demanding 
“Where's the beef?” Five years 
after his first commercial, Er- 
nest has become a national 
phenomenon, appearing in 
nearly 3,000 television ads, al- 


Boy meets man: George and Mr. T coming to grips with each other 
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No more laughing: Zadora sitting on the bar of her California home 


most all of them for local spon- 
sors in 100 TV markets. Last 
week, on behalf of a soft drink 
and a bed company, he began 
assaulting viewers in New 
York City, who don’t yet know 
what has hit them. The man be- 
hind the big mouth, Kentucky- 
born Actor Jim Varney, 36, attri- 





5| Varney: hick hard sell 


*| butes Ernest’s popularity to his 


unabashed intrusiveness: “He 
thinks he’s really being helpful, 
giving wonderful advice when 
you don’t really want it.” (Ex- 
ample: “If you're waitin’ on me, 
you're backin’ up!”) Has suc- 
cess gone to Varney’s head? 
“We'll do lunch,” he quips. 
“My machine will call your 
machine.” 

— By Guy D. Garcia 
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Passing Judgment on the Judges 
| A spate of legal troubles in the judiciary 











F irst the good news—sort of. During the 
nearly 200-year history of the federal 
courts, only three sitting judges have been 
tried for offenses allegedly committed 
while they served on the bench. Now the 
bad news. All of those cases occurred dur- 
ing the last three years. In the past, a num- 
ber of federal judges have resigned in the 
face of charges, but experts do not remem- 
ber a time when more were simultaneously 
under a legal cloud. And the federal bench 
is not the only hot seat these days. A spate 
of cases involving judges in trouble at the 
state and local level has some court watch- 
ers wondering what the apparent surge of 
judicial malfeasance means for the nation. 
Some major recent proceedings: 


FEDERAL. Walter Nixon Jr., chief judge 
of the Southern District of Mississippi and 
a Lyndon Johnson appointee, goes on 
trial next week in Hattiesburg. In ex- 
change for a share of oil and gas royalties, 
federal prosecutors contend, Nixon prom- 
ised favors to Wiley Fairchild, a Missis- 
sippi businessman whose son later faced 
state drug charges. Meanwhile, the first 
federal judge in the recent trio of cases, 
Miami's Alcee Hastings, was acquitted in 


| 1983 of bribery-conspiracy and obstruc- 


tion of justice, but he is still the subject of 
an investigation by a five-member panel 
of his federal colleagues. Harry Claiborne 
of Las Vegas, the second federal judge, 
was convicted in 1984 of filing false in- 
come tax returns; Claiborne, who like 
Hastings was a Jimmy Carter nominee, 
has not resigned while appeals proceed. 


STATE. In Rhode Island last week, a bi- | 


partisan resolution for the impeachment 


of Chief Justice Joseph Bevilacqua was in- | 


troduced in the state legislature. A state 
judicial ethics commission censured him 
last summer for associating with reputed 
organized crime figures, although it found 
no evidence that his conduct affected his 
judicial decisions. Another state supreme 
court justice who remains embroiled in 
controversy is Pennsylvania’s Rolf Lar- 
sen, who was charged among other things 
with improper political activity. A state 
judicial review board exonerated him of 
those charges in 1983, and shortly there- 
after he voted with colleagues on the high 
bench not to make public transcripts of 
the board’s hearing. Later he said he did 
not know he was voting in his own case. 
In West Virginia last June, Richard Neely 
stepped down as chief justice, although he 
remains on the supreme court; he faced a 
public outcry for firing his secretary after 
she declined to continue baby-sitting du- 
ties he demanded as part of her state job. 
Neely still faces a disciplinary hearing. 


LOCAL. Circuit Court Judge Richard Le- 
Fevour of Chicago two weeks ago began 
serving a twelve-year prison sentence for 
mail fraud and bribe taking, notably some 
$400,000 in cash and eight automobiles. 
LeFevour is the highest-ranking judge to 
| be convicted as a result of “Operation 
| Greylord,” an undercover federal investi- 
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Nixon and, below, Hastings and Claiborne 
More wrongdoers, or more do-gooders? 





gation of the Cook County bench that has 
resulted in indictments of eight local 
judges. So far, four have been found guilty 
of taking payoffs. 

Why so much alleged wrongdoing, 
some of it grave, some merely unseem- 
ly? The answers vary. “Judges are a 
sexy target,” says Attorney Michael 
Fawer, who is defending Mississippi's 
Nixon. Some experts note that judicial 
virtue has been tested more than usual 
of late by the failure of salaries to keep 
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pace with the earnings of private attor- 
neys. A federal district judge who makes 
$78,700 on the bench might double or 
even treble that in private practice. At 
the same time, there is “a new age of 
greater awareness,” says former U.S. Su- 
preme Court Justice Arthur Goldberg. 
who led the Bevilacqua investigation. 
“In the past, judges closed ranks.” Wa- 
tergate too has made a difference. Says 
Griffin Bell, President Carter’s Attorney 
General: “Judges have not been immune 
from the great emphasis on ethics that’s 
been sweeping the country.” 

The boomlet of federal judges in trou- 
ble may be due in part to the doubling of 
the US. judiciary in the past 20 years. “If 





| you have a big enough party,” reasons 
| Berkeley Law Professor Preble Stolz, 


“you're bound to have a couple of 
drunks.” But the intentionally cumber- 
some process of impeachment, the only 
way federal judges can be unseated, was 
conceived when there were not so many 
of them to oversee. No federal judge has 
been impeached since 1936. “Neither the 
House nor the Senate has the time,” says 
Stolz. 

Congress, however, has not been 
wholly indifferent to the problem. In 1980 
it passed a law establishing procedures in 
each US. court circuit to investigate com- 
plaints against federal judges and to im- 
pose punishments short of impeachment. 
The federal mechanism was influenced in 
part by the review boards that have been 
adopted in all states since the first was es- 
tablished in California in 1961. So there | 
may be more do-gooders, not more 
wrongdoers, suggests Jeffrey Shaman, di- 
rector of the Center for Judicial Conduct 
Organizations. The figures on judicial 
misconduct suggest a recent increase, he 
explains, “but it might be because many 
of these watchdog panels are new.” 

“Judges are a littke more aware that 
we have to take care of our own prob- 
lems,” says Ben Cantrell, a former Ten- 
nessee appeals court judge who now pre- 
sides over the state’s court of the 
judiciary. Some critics complain, howev- 
er, that judges on the state review panels 
cannot be counted upon to act against 
their own colleagues. One such critic is 
Attorney Robert Surrick, formerly on 
Pennsylvania’s nine-member judicial re- 
view board. “Instead of being a disciplin- 
ary body,” he snorts, “it was a court of 
last resort for the politically powerful.” 
The idea of firmly rooting out judicial 
corruption remains an especially sensitive 
one. Though University of Virginia Law 
Professor A.E. Dick Howard favors ef- 
forts to root out corruption, he worries 
about “the manifest danger” of losing 
public respect. “There is some virtue in a 
little mythology in the judiciary,” he de- 
clares. So long as virtue in the judiciary is 
nota myth, of course. —By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Jonathan Beaty/Los Angeles and 
Don Winbush/Atlanta, with other bureaus 
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Public Notice 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
REGARDING THE 


DALKON SHIELD INTRAUTERINE 


BIRTH CONTROL DEVICE (IUD) AND 
A. H. ROBINS COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


On August 21, 1985, A. H. Robins Company, Incorporated, the 
maker of the Dalkon Shield, filed a case under Chapter 11 of the 
United States Bankruptcy Code. 


If you: (a) may have been injured because you used the Dalkon 
Shield; or 
(b) may have used the Dalkon Shield but have not as yet 
experienced an injury; or 
(c) may have been injured because of another person’s use of 
the Dalkon Shield 
and if you wish to assert a claim against the A. H. Robins Company, 
Incorporated, the United States Bankruptcy Court for the Eastern 
District of Virginia must receive your claim in writing at the Clerk’s 
office or at the address below on or before April 30, 1986, or you will 
lose your right to make a claim. Receipt of a simple statement 
containing your full name and complete mailing address and the fact 
that you are making a Dalkon Shield claim will register your claim. 


Mail your statement with your full name and complete mailing 
address to: 


Dalkon Shield 

P. O. Box 444 
Richmond, VA 23203 
U:S.A. 


Mail your claim promptly. Each claimant is required to file a separate 
claim. You do not need a lawyer to file a claim. 

After your claim is registered, you will be sent a questionnaire with 
additional instructions. You must complete this questionnaire and 
return it or your claim may be disallowed. Claimants residing in the 
United States must return the questionnaire by June 30, 1986. 
Claimants residing outside the United States must return the ques- 
tionnaire by July 30, 1986. 

If you have already filed a claim with the United States Bank- 
ruptcy Court for the Eastern District of Virginia,do not file a 
second claim as your claim is already registered. You also will be 
sent a formal questionnaire with additional instructions with 
which you must comply. 


HOME DELIVERY OF THE". 
HOTTEST HITS! 
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BE KING FOR A DAY. 


January 20 marks the first observance of the 
national holiday honoring Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
What better way to celebrate his birthday 

than by living his dream? 


From sunup to sundown, try to see each person as a 
brother or sister. Look for the ways in which we 
are similar, not different. Try not to make 
assumptions based on race. Learn something 
new about a different culture. 

Commit yourself to world peace. 


As a corporation dedicated to bringing the world 
closer together, AT&T is supporting Dr. King’s 
i through our gift to the Martin Luther King, J oe 
Federal Holiday Commission. On January 20, you 
can give something more important. 
Yourself. Chances are, it’s the only present 
Dr. King pester wags 











Books 


Confessions of a Public Son 


JOURNALS: 1939-1983 by Stephen Spender; Random I louse; 448 pages; $19.95 


COLLECTED POEMS: 1928-1985 by Stephen Spender; Random House 


204 pages; $19.95 


T o judge from his journal and a reissue 
of his collected verse, Stephen Spend- 
er, 76, remains a minor poet and a major 
luncher: “I had lunch with Eliot a few 
days ago at the club On Thursday I 
went to the luncheon given in honour of 
John Lehmann at the Trocadero 
Lunch in Paris with Denis de Rougemont 
We gave a luncheon for Auden and 
the Austrian Ambassador . . . In Berlin, at 
a luncheon, I met George Kennan again 
Went to lunch with Robert Oppenhei- 
mer... [Guy Burgess] invited me to lunch 
at his apartment... Lunched with Cyril 
(Connolly) at Whites Pauline de Roth- 
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philes treating him as lesser nobility, a 
surviving link to the Bloomsbury group of 
Virginia Woolf and the Oxford gang of 
W.H. Auden, Cecil Day Lewis, Louis 
MacNeice and Spender himself. 

As a poet, he is best remembered for 
his lyricism. He was a young man of the 
ideological ‘30s, though politically he ap- 
pears to have been in the thin of it: a Com- 
munist briefly in his youth and a liberal 
during the years before and after World 
War II. He later joined the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom and became an editor 
for its anti-Communist magazine Encoun- 
ter. He quit in 1967 after learning that the 


Excerpt 

Eas te 
r One of those luncheons 
at George Weiden- 
feld’s where one is lucky even 
to be introduced to the guest of 
honour . . . Sat next to his wife 
and worked rather hard at be- 
ing polite. After a bit, she said: 
*... Are you a professor?’ I 
said I had been a professor 
and my name was Spender. 
She said, ‘I’m afraid I’ve only 
heard of one Spender—Ste- 
phen Spender—and he’s dead 
I believe.’ “Well, I'm Stephen 
Spender.’ She took this in good 
part, repeated it to everyone at 
the end of the meal, ¥ % 








schild rang and I lunched with her and 
Philippe at Prunier.” There are also din- 
ners with Igor Stravinsky and Edith Sit- 
well, breakfasts and quick bites at fran- 
chised “inns,” where Spender passes 
lonely hours during U:S. lecture tours. 
They provided a convenient time to 
work on his journals, notes and thoughts 
about decades of travel, editing, guest 
teaching, committee work, freelancing 
and generally keeping up with friends and 
the literary network on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The impression left is of a be- 
nevolent man who dolefully plays his role 
as a cultural emissary. He has the appro- 
priate lean aristocratic looks, a title (Sir 
Stephen since 1982) and a long list of 
awards and honorary posts, including a 
term as poetry consultant to the Library 
of Congress. It is not hard to imagine his 
audiences of college students and Anglo- 


with relish. 
C.C.F. was being used as a funding con- 
duit by the CIA 

Sir Stephen exhibits no outrage or 
deep sense of betrayal at having been an 
unwitting partisan in the cold war. He 
suggests that the iniquity lay not in CIA 
sponsorship but in that support’s having 
been kept secret. The reader may wonder 
whether he is being evasive or naive: it is, 
after all, the agency's job to be secretive 
Late in the journals. Spender traces the 
devolution of his political thinking, from 
innocence to idealism to resignation and 
concludes that “the world is run by a spe- 
cial race of monsters.” 

The author is not an especially con- 
vincing cynic. His sustained interest is in 
power and reputation in the literary 
world. He yearns to be “a real great writ- 
er,” not a “fake great man” like his father, 
Harold Spender, a journalist, biographer 
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and author of books on government and 
mountaineering. Sir Stephen addressed 
the issue in his poem The Public Son of a 
Public Man: “When a child, my dreams 
rode on your wishes,/ I was your son, high 
on your horse,/ My mind a top whipped 
by the lashes/ Of your rhetoric, windy of 
course.” Auden cul a more attractive fa- 
ther figure, an artist of superior talent and 
technique who stalks the pages of the 
journal as a steady reminder of his 
friend’s shortcomings. 

Among them, ironically, is Spender's 
weakness for windy rhetoric. Auden's Fu- 
neral, reprinted in Collected Poems, is a 
boomy send-off burdened by a sense of its 
own occasion. Far more affecting is an 
untitled “diary poem” buried in the jour- 
nal that describes Auden’s crotchets with 
refreshing immediacy: “His talk/ Is con- 
centrated ‘I’... ‘At six precisely I fix up 
Martinis/ 90 per cent vodka 70 proof. 
Dinner at 7.30 not one moment later/ Or 
I tend to become repetitive./ Then at nine 
byebyes like mother taught me./ Oh! the 
relief of getting between the sheets!’ 

Such vitality is rare in Spender’s poetry 
and prose. The journals offer much trivial 
detail, bland descriptions and the sort of 
intellectual vagaries associated with Ger- 
man romanticism. Spender wrote a good 
book (The Year of the Young Rebels) about 
the student riots of 1968, but he often took 
assignments that left him cold: “At three 
went to British Council to report on my | 
South American and Caribbean tour 
There was really nothing to say.” A visit to 
the Holocaust museum in Jerusalem re- 
sults in the usual throat clearing: “One may 
well think in Yad va sham that our modern 
world...” harrumph, harrumph. 

Some lively talk does trickle in. Stra- 
vinsky describes the consistency of his 
blood: “So thick, so rich, so very rich, it 
might turn into crystals, like rubies.” 
Muriel Spark fields a dumb question 
about her knowledge of the novel with “I 
couldn't write them if I knew anything 
about them.” Asked to name her greatest 
achievement, Jacqueline Onassis answers 
sofuy, “I think it is that after going 
through a rather difficult time, I consider 
myself comparatively sane.” 

Spender’s assessment of his own ac- 
complishments has the ring of pre-emp- 
tive self-criticism. He regrets not having 
Eliot’s or Auden’s capacity for work, and 
registers despair for lacking a disciplined 
mind and a better education 

Doubts have shadowed Spender 
throughout his career. In her 1935 diaries, 
Virginia Woolf admired the poet and es- 
sayist for his reach but complained that 
his work often “peters out in the usual lit- 
ter of an undergraduate’s table.” At 70, he 
wrote: “I'm struggling at the end to get out 
of the valley of hectoring youth, journalis- 
tic middle age, imposture, money making, 
public relations, bad writing, mental con- 
fusion.” In other words, it’s literature or 
you're out to lunch. — By R.Z. Sheppard 
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that’s on the line. So you will be 
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more of America's FORTUNE 500 
companies are making Royal 
Copiers their choice. 

These demanding companies are 
choosing Royal Copiers because of 
the company that stands behind 
them. Royal has been providing 
quality office machines to tough 
customers for over 80 years. 
During this period, Royal has built 
one of the most professional and 
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Stagecraft 7 


ENTRANCES 
by Alan Schneider 
Viking; 416 pages; $25 


hen Alan Schneider died in London 
in 1984 as a result of injuries sus- 
tained in a traffic accident, the American 
theater lost a director who had staged 


the US. or world premieres of Samuel | 


Beckett's Waiting for Godot and End- 
game, Edward Albee’s Who's Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf? and Tennessee Williams’ 
Slapstick Tragedy. Schneider personified 


| the central virtue, and failing. of serious 
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American stage artists: he so prized his in- 
tegrity that he generally disdained Broad- 
way and mistrusted 
popular success. He 
spent most of his 
later years direct- 
ing novices at re- 
gional or universi- 
ty theaters, rather 
than have to con- 
tend with com- 
mercial pressures. 
Schneider spoke of- 
ten of the need for 
a unified American 
theater, yet his vi- 
sion left little room 
for the kinds of productions that average 
citizens remember with pleasure. While 
others were bemoaning the economic de- 
cline of Broadway, Schneider seemed to 
look forward to its demise. 

Given his intellectual ferocity, any 
book by Schneider might well have turned 
into a manifesto. Yet this posthumous 
memoir, completed nine days before its 
author's death, is distinguished more by 
self-criticism and generosity toward ac- 
tors than by its hostility to the theater es- 
tablishment of producers, critics and oth- 
er spokesmen for popular tastes, Like 
Schneider's productions, his autobiogra- 
phy displays an earnest search for truth at 
whatever cost to the seeker. 

As Albee notes in the foreword, 
“Alan's prose does not change its tone no 
matter the event, and if you are rushing 


through the inconsequential you may very | 


well miss the momentous.” There is plen- 
ty of both. The opening chapters are 
acutely felt remembrances of childhood 


| as a Jewish outsider, the son of two physi- 


cians, in revolutionary Russia and then in 
rural America. Other children mockingly 
asked whether he had had pencils in 
“Rooshia”; a teacher sneered that he of all 
people should know the meaning of “usu- 
ry.” Arresting as these cherished griev- 
ances are, Schneider does little to explain 
how they shaped his artistic vision. 

Next, his young manhood is retailed 
at too great length, in a mournful chroni- 
cle of false starts, wrong turnings, jobs he 
did not get, jobs he regretted taking. 
Schneider alludes too briefly to two fun- 


damental debates: between devotees of an 
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Books _ 


| seca technical approach to acting 
| and believers in the Actors Studio “meth- 


od” of fusing a character with one’s own 
psyche: between “realist” writers who 
seek to simulate life and “theatricalists” 
who emphasize that they are staging an 
artifice, a show. He unflatteringly evokes 
such figures as Walter Kerr and Mary 
Martin, and demonstrates by his own ex- 
ample that success in the theater is nei- 
ther enduring nor necessarily lucrative. 
The second half of the book is a capti- 
vating record of 1956 to 1966, when the 
director's collaborations with Beckett and 
Albee brought all three to the pinnacle of 
esteem. Schneider, a born pessimist, de- 
tails the missteps and agonies of doubt 
that led up to each landmark production 
and makes every victory seem as surpris- 
ing in retrospect as it was to him at the 
time. Few books have so vividly portrayed 
the initial fragility of what now seem eter- 
nal works of dramatic writing. Schneider 


specifies some literate imbeciles who off- 


handedly dismissed the talents of Beckett, 
Harold Pinter and Eugene Ionesco. He 
recalls how Bert Lahr willfully misread 
Godot, trying to recast it as one of his old 
vaudeville routines. He depicts runaway 
egolism among the stars of Virginia 
Woolf, one conniving to get her husband 
hired in place of her leading man, another 
threatening to quit because everyone else 
in the cast was taller, and he therefore felt 
emasculated. And Schneider cites Wil- 
liams as one among many admiring col- 
laborators whose affections dissipated 
with the first negative review. 

The manuscript is marred by frag- 
mented sentences and unanswered ques- 
tions. It ends nearly two decades before 
Schneider's career did; his widow Jean 
writes that he left the makings of another 
volume, but does not explain how anyone 
could authentically complete it. Still, En- 
trances has so much to say that it under- 
lines the loss caused by Schneider's brutal 
exit. It also provides what the ephemeral 
work of stagecraft cannot: a director's 
lasting legacy. — By William A. Henry lll 


Closing Accounts 


ANSEL ADAMS: AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

by Ansel Adams 

with Mary Street Alinder 
Little, Brown; 400 pages; $50 


n the spring of 1916, a 14-year-old San 
Franciscan was taken to see Yosemite 
National Park. There he was presented 
with a simple box camera. It was an ep- 
ochal gift: over the next 68 years Ansel 
Adams was to become America’s best- 


pion of its imperiled wilderness. Even 
now, when every stump in creation has 
been subjected to a portrait sitting, his 
pictures retain the power to startle. 

Until his death in 1984, Adams was 
photography’s mountain man. He has 


| known photographer and a major cham- | 


keep it forever. 








even made a posthumous climb: Adams’ 
autobiography is probably the most ex- 
pensive book ever to scale the best-seller 
list. The volume owes its $50 price largely 
to its 277 pictures, many of them never be- 
fore exhibited or published. Some have 
been reproduced with too little contrast, 
but the photographs throw as much light 
on Adams’ genius as anything in the text. 
Looking back in an amiable mood, he has 
produced the kind of memoir given to 
noting that a 1944 New York City hotel 
room was “most agreeable” and that Wal- 
ter Mondale could be “most cordial and 
patient” when sitting for Adams’ camera. 

Yet as the pictures testify, this appar- 
ently prosaic man harbored a true poetic 
vision. A passionate student of the piano, 
Adams reluctantly concluded in his late 
20s that his hands 
were too small fora 
concert career. Af- 
ler an encounter 
with the photogra- 
pher Paul Strand, 
he decided to de- 
vote himself to his 
second love, the 
camera. His moth- 
er and aunt were 
dismayed, The 
camera, they in- 
formed him, could 
not express the 
soul. “Perhaps the camera cannot,” he re- 
torted, “but the photographer can.” 

By the late ‘20s, Adams had become a 
pivotal figure in the rescue of photography 
from the genteel posturing of pictorialism, 
with its perfumed moods and swampy 
prints. Like-minded photographers such as | 
Edward Weston and Imogen Cunningham 
joined him to found //64, the now legendary 
group that promoted the principles of sharp 
focus and pure, powerful form. On sunrise 
camera treks through Death Valley or the 
Canyon de Chelly, he showed that stony 
facts could engender the deepest feelings. 

As his narrative continually reveals, 
Adams possessed a rare talent for win- 
ning the friendship of brilliant but diffi- 
cult men and women, including Weston, 
Alfred Stieglitz and Georgia O'Keeffe. 
Perhaps it was because he so seldom 
raised his voice. The memoir boils over 
only once, on the subject of the Reagan 
Administration’s environmental policies, 
which spurred his worst fears about hu- 
man predators nibbling at the land 

It may have been his acule awareness 
of illumination and shadow that gave Ad- 
ams his elegiac outlook. At one point he 
recalls a moment when he and his com- 
panions came upon the scene that would | 
become his most famous image, Moonrise, 
Hernandez, New Mexico (1941). With the 
last rays of sunset striking the tiny settle- 
ment, Adams scrambled to set up his 
camera, shouting “Get that, for God's | 
sake! We don’t have much time!” Not 
much, but enough for an artist of sublime 
sensibility to catch light on the run and 
~~ By Richard Lacayo 
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In the beginning was the Word... 
St. John’s characterization of 
Christ as the Word in The Last 
Gospel signifies, among other 
things, the importance of com- 
municating the values that 

Jesus represented. 

Today those dedicated to the 
Catholic health care ministry 
continue to espouse these values 
through their respect for life, 
caring for the whole person, con- 
cern for the poor and the elderly, 
and commitment to excellence. 
We also believe these values 
must be communicated to 


A TRADITION OF... 


CARING 
THE 


623 hospitals, 292 nursing homes, 52emulti-institutienalisystems, 14 dioceses, and 


everyone involved in health care because they 
are societal not just religious or sectarian 
values. This communication is especially 
necessary at a time when providers, patients, 
and payers alike seem to be focusing on the 
dollar costs of health care rather than the 
human needs. 


But words alone are not enough if we are 
going to arrive at a solution to the health 
care cost dilemmas that will be both equi- 
table and lasting. That is why The Catholic 
Health Association developed the concept of 
a National Council on Access to Health Care. 
If enacted into law, this Council will provide 
the public forum so badly needed to enable 
our nation to address its health care dilemmas. 





278 sponsoring religious order$) We're the Catholic health care ministry and... 
WERE MAKING ADIFFERENCE! 


* 
The Catholic Health Association GHA 
OF THE UNITED STATES . 


4455 Woodgon Rd., St. Louis, MO 63134, (314) 427-2500 
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Last year, Campbell Soup’s advertis- And they weren't alone. Hundreds of _ increase of more than $1.25 billion 
ing really poured it on in magazines. the country’s biggest advertisers also since 1982. 
They spent more than double what increased their magazine ad budgets. Your company can follow Campbell's 
they spent in magazines in 1982, a In 1984, a record total of nearly $5 recipe for success. Just add 
mouth-watering $14 million. billion was spent in magazines, an more magazines to your mix. \p 
© 1985 Magazine Publishers Association, Inc A A 
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—Religion 





e€ attended two second-rate church 

schools, a boarding academy and a 
seminary. Raised in a German-speaking 
home, he entered Yale Divinity School in 
1913 still struggling to master English. 
| When he joined the faculty of New York 
City’s Union Theological Seminary in 
1928, the Old Guard grumbled because 
this novice with the Midwest twang 
had no doctorate. He raised eye- 
brows when he wore a rumpled suit 
to a tuxedos-only reception and 
poured hollandaise over his entire 
artichoke instead of dipping the 
leaves into the sauce 

The “uncouth country bumpkin 
with decidedly dubious scholarly 
credentials,” as Historian Richard 
Fox characterizes him, was the 
young Reinhold Niebuhr. Over the 
next four decades he was to become 
the nation’s best-known theologian 
and political preacher, his Teutonic 
scowl etched on the face of 20th cen- 
tury American Protestantism. 

Despite his stature, there has un- 
til now been no full-dress biography 
of Niebuhr, who died in 1971 at age 
78. Fox, who teaches at Oregon’s 
Reed College, fills the gap with 
Reinhold Niebuhr: A Biography, to 
be issued next week by Pantheon 
(340 pages; $19.95). It is an admira- 
ble work, appreciative but not un- 
critical, enriched but not burdened 
by meticulous research. Though 
Niebuhr’s ideas are skillfully woven 
into the story, Fox offers a life, not a 
theology text. 

The son of an immigrant clergy- 
man, Niebuhr first won national no- 
tice, fresh out of Yale, as the pastor 
of Detroit's Bethel Evangelical 
Church between 1915 and 1928. He 
rebelled against the older clergy in 
his German Evangelical denomina- 
tion, agitating for Americanization 
of the church and supporting U.S. entry 
into World War I against Germany. “I 
am getting to be a violent American patri- 
ot,” he confessed to a friend. 

Niebuhr’s strategy of reaching be- 
yond the confines of Detroit's German 
community helped swell Bethel’s mem- 
bership sixfold in the years after the 
war. There was another lure: the pas- 
tor’s preaching. He was, writes Fox, 
“the educated Protestant’s Billy Sun- 
day.” who would “strut, gyrate, jerk, 
bend and quake.” Bethel’s growing 
prestige strengthened Niebuhr’s hand 
when he took on Henry Ford, castigat- 
| ing the legendary automaker and other 
industrialists. He ended up a thorough- 
going Christian Socialist, evoking the 











The Definitive Reinhold Niebuhr 





An admirable new biography of the apostle of Christian Realism 


| biblical prophets and a bit of Marx as 


he thundered against the exploitation 
of labor. 
From Detroit, 


Niebuhr traveled 


around the country on one social crusade 
after another. After moving to Union 
seminary, he remained as much preacher 
as scholar and commonly taught his last 








Theologian Niebuhr in his Union seminary office (1955) 


nized evil which spreads terror and cruel- 
ty throughout the world.” These views did 
not preclude the FBI from subjecting him 
to a “full-field” loyalty investigation. 
Among his other talents, Niebuhr had 
a gift for aphoristic paradox. He ad- 
dressed the dilemma of the new nuclear 
age by decreeing atomic weapons to be 
“our ultimate insecurity and our immedi- 


| ate security.” One of his best-known lines 
| appeared in The Children of Light and the 


Children of Darkness (1944): “Man's ca- 
pacity for justice makes democracy possi- 
ble; but man’s inclination to injustice 
,. makes democracy necessary,” 
5 Niebuhr, who considered him- 
5 selfa “teacher of social ethics” rath- 
er than a theologian, became more 
interested in spiritual themes as his 
thought matured. His major state- 
ment of theology appeared in The 
Nature and Destiny of Man (two vol- 
umes, 1941 and 1943). Fox shows 
how profoundly Reinhold’s evolu- 
tion was influenced by the counsel of 
his younger brother H. Richard, a 
brilliant Yale theology professor 
who was painfully aware that he al- 
ways stood in Reinhold’s shadow. 

Niebuhr’s| most = important 
achievement was countering what 
he considered the naiveté of activist 
Protestant liberals by rediscovering 
sin. In their viewpoint, humanity 
was good by nature, awaiting perfec- 
tion through social reform and edu- 
cation, Although Niebuhr was thor- 
oughly a modernist in theology and 
did not believe in the literal truth of 
Scripture, he found the doctrine of 
the Fall—humanity’s lapse from its 
original moral purity—to be a tell- 
ing myth. The race, he asserted, is 
ineradicably given to self-deception, 
and in the real world the search for 
moral righteousness is filled with 
ambiguity. His approach became 
known as Christian Realism. 

Fox’s book is the subject of a 
forthcoming issue of Christianity 
and Crisis, a biweekly journal of 
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He poured the hollandaise over the artichoke 


Friday class with a packed suitcase be- 
hind the lectern so he could rush off to 
weekend speaking engagements. 

The Union years saw head-spinning 
political changes in Niebuhr. Although he 
ran for Congress on the Socialist ticket, he 
later came to accept the capitalism, tem- 
pered by welfare programs, of the New 
Deal. Niebuhr led the pacifist Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, but later railed against 
isolationist clergy and supported Ameri- 
ca’s entry into World War IT. 

Unlike many leftists, he was notably 
consistent in distrusting Communism as 
dogmatic and needlessly violent. After 
World War II, Niebuhr became a kind of 
intellectual chaplain of the cold war, de- 
fining Communism in 1953 as “an orga- 


opinion founded by Niebuhr in 
February 1941.* In one article, 
William Lee Miller of the University of 
Virginia notes that few students today 
seem inspired by Niebuhr’s thought, 
and questions “what his lasting place in 
the history of American thought, of 
theology. of political philosophy, will 
be.” But Fox’s depiction of Niebuhr in 
his prime makes him stand tall in com- 
parison with today’s political pulpiteers 
A reading of the biography, followed 
by a good dose of Niebuhrian realism, 
might benefit the religious right and 
left. —By Richard N. Ostling 





* Niebuhr's name was dropped from the masthead a 
year after his death at the insistence of his widow 
Ursula and son Christopher, because of the journal's 
criticisms of Israeli policy. Niebuhr was always a 
staunch Christian Zionist 
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It's a lot more : 
than you expect for the price. 





NEW More room. 
By ; One of the places 

NOVA many economy cars 

‘a: , EN economize is inside. 

FROM CHEVROLET Not Nova. The 
interior is 

The new Chevy Nova. roomy 
You expect a lot in a car—state-of- enoughto.— (“<a a OS 


the-art engineering, a comfort- 
able interior, nimble handling 
and snappy performance. The 
Chevrolet Nova was designed to 
deliver all this and more for an 
unexpected price. 


More engineering. 
Nova’s world-class blend of import 
and American technology and 
craftsmanship incorporates many 
contemporary features. There’s the 
surefooted 
traction of 
front-wheel 
drive. The 
impressive 
smooth ride 
of four-wheel 
independent 
suspension. And the 
high-revving perfor- 
mance of an overhead cam engine. 
















y comfort up to five pas- 

y sengers. And there’s more to 
’ this interior than just room. 
Car and Driver says, “Nova's fit 


and finish is top notch” 


Higher mileage. 
You might expect a car with 








Nova's performance and roomi- 

ness to have to compromise its 

mileage. At an Raa] 
a. 26> 

MPG+ this is 

definitely not the 

liter engine and 5-speed over- 

drive manual transmission make 

this balance of power and 

$7435. What did you expect? 
That's Nova’s base price and that 
includes standard features you 


EPA estimated 

case. Nova’s 1.6- 29 
economy possible. 

might not expect, like reclining 








front seats, cut-pile carpeting, 
all-season radials, tinted glass, 
rack-and-pinion steering and 
power front disc brakes. 


Unexpected low financing. 
Now you can get 7.9% GMAC 
annual percentage rate financing 
on any new Chevy Nova in dealer 
stock. See your participating dealer 
for qualification details. Dealer 
financial participation may affect 
consumer : 
cost. You 
must take 
actual retail 
delivery out of dealer stock by 
February 22, 1986. 





*Use for comparison. Your mileage may differ. 

tManufacturer’s Suggested Retail Price including 
dealer prep. Tax, license, destination charges and 
optional equipment additional 


Let's get it together... buckle up. EY} 











B.Y.U. in Zion 


Trouble for a Mormon center 


dozen Christian groups, ranging from 

Greek Orthodox to Evangelical Prot- 
estant, have long operated educational 
centers in Jerusalem without difficulty. So 
have the Mormons, but their local branch 
of Brigham Young University has now 
come under fire from Jews who fear that 
its real purpose is to serve as a center for 
convert-seeking missionaries. 

B.Y.U.’s Jerusalem Center for Near 
Eastern Studies opened quietly in 1968, 
operating in various rented quarters and 
offering semester-long courses to students 
from the main Utah campus. In 1980 the 
university was offered a long-term lease 
for its own campus on a plum site: a 
6.6-acre plot near Hebrew University 
with a panoramic view of the ancient 
walled city. B.Y.U.’s plan, calling for a 
$15 million seven-story building, includ- 
ing a 500-seat concert hall, was approved 
by Israeli authorities in 1984. Now half 
finished, the structure is due to be com- 
pleted by the spring of 1987. 

The size and conspicuous location of 
the project helped bring the center to the 
attention of Israelis, particularly Ortho- 
dox Jews who are wary of Mormons’ mis- 
sionary zeal. “We are convinced that this 
group wishes to Mormonize the people of 
Israel,” declared 96 Israeli intellectuals in 
newspaper ads urging a halt to construc- 
tion. The nation’s two chief rabbis called 
for a mass rally against the center, and 
protests by black-hatted, ultra-Orthodox 
demonstrators have become common- 
place at the site. Mayor Teddy Kollek, 
who approved the project, and the cen- 
ter’s Mormon director have even received 
death threats. Last week 40 rabbis from 
communities outside Jerusalem joined the 
growing protest by picketing the office of 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres. 

To calm the waters, B.Y.U. President 
Jeffrey Holland went to Israel and 
pledged last August that any Mormon 
teacher or student who proselytizes will be 
sent home. Church President Ezra Taft 
Benson last week wrote to Kollek, prom- 
ising that Mormons will honor all Israeli 
laws. These commitments have not molli- 
fied Rabbi Moshe Porush of Yad l’Achim 
(A Hand to the Brothers), an antimission- 
ary organization that is spearheading the 
protests. He points to a 1979 Mormon 
handbook on how to convert Jews, which 
the church says is no longer in use. 

Responding to the growing pressure, a 
committee of the Israeli Knesset (parlia- 
ment) wants the project halted, and a spe- 
cial government panel is pondering what 
to do. Meanwhile, several influential Is- 
raelis have come to B.Y.U.’s defense. 
Mayor Kollek stated last week that all 
faiths “should be free to practice their 
own religion among their own people here 
in Jerusalem.” Former Foreign Minister 
Abba Eban declared that the “free exer- 
cise of conscience and dissent in a demo- 
cratic society” is at stake. a 
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The Scarlet Lady Fades to Pink 


The new “Other Woman” pursues her career and scorns guilt 


usan K. has a good job, sturdy femi- 

nist principles and no interest, at the 
moment, in getting married. She also has 
a married lover, which makes her the pro- 
totype of The New Other Woman in Soci- 
ologist Laurel Richardson’s book of that 
name (Free Press; $17.95). The old-fash- 
ioned mistress was usually depicted as a 
skulking and tragically trapped figure, 
racked by guilt. The newer version, born 
of feminism and the sexual revolution, 
says Richardson, is more blasé and confi- 
dent about her life. “First of all, she 
doesn’t want to get married, doesn’t want 
to husband-steal,” Richardson explains. 
“There are other things she wants to do. 
She feels in charge of her life. The stigma 
is not gone, but it’s fading. She’s not the 
scarlet woman anymore. Call her the pink 
woman or something like that.” 

Richardson, 47, a professor at Ohio 
State University, is married and says she 
has never served as anyone’s Other Wom- 
an, old model or new. She got interested in 
the topic when one of her students, in- 
volved with a married man, asked about 
the research on the subject. “There wasn’t 
any, so I did a study myself,” says Rich- 
ardson, who talked to 700 Other Women, 
55 of them at some length. 

In general, she found, the Other 
Woman of today is either pursuing a 
promising career or trying to get past the 
turmoil of a divorce. A majority of Rich- 
ardson’s women had been married once 
and had had affairs with older men, often 
a mentor or a boss. A few entered into af- 
fairs cynically to get ahead at the office. 
Others wanted to experiment sexually 
with a disposable partner. But most 
seemed to drift into sexual relationships 
with a man they had previously pigeon- 
holed as a friend, not a lover. By convinc- 
ing themselves that the man would some- 
how remain merely a friend, these women 





even managed to gloss over sexual inter- 
course. The first act of sex, Richardson 
writes, can be rationalized as “a tempo- 
rary aberration that does not alter the 
original basis of the relationship.” 

Richardson thinks that these mental 
gymnastics result from women being 
taught to avoid conflict and keep relation- 
ships running smoothly. This, writes the 
author, “may mean ignoring or overlook- 
ing discordant messages, and taking the 
blame for any misunderstandings.” One 
woman in Richardson’s study, who regu- 
larly went to a disco with her boss, con- 
vinced herself that the relationship was 
purely a business one. 

Richardson’s women had some trou- 
ble keeping matters carefree and cool. 
“They started out thinking they were 
going to be safe,’ she says. “Then they 
got caught, and they ended up caring 
about him.” Richardson found that this 
happened even to veteran Other Women 
on their third or fourth affair. The 
single woman who falls in love with a 
married man often creates a private cul- 
ture of shared jokes, “month-iversaries,” 
and a scrapbook or photo album that 
takes on a “semi-sacred” character by 
affirming a relationship that cannot be 
made public. 

The author believes that the number 
of Other Women is likely to keep rising. 
As women enter the work force, they have 
more opportunities for affairs, and as they 
get older, there are fewer marriageable 
men—the age group 40 to 44 contains 233 
single women for every 100 single men. 
But the new Other Women seem to be just 
as disenchanted with their married men 
as the old Other Women. Richardson says 
that “the overwhelming majority” of 
those she interviewed said they would not 
advise any woman to get involved with a 
married man. —By John Leo 
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Greg Clow 

Age: 35 

Divorced; remarried 

Two children (one from previous marriage) 


Income 
Greg $42,000 
Wife 28,000 
Interest income 5,000 
$75,000 
Assets 
Home Equity $50,000 
Investments 50,000 
Estimated Expenses 
Alimony, Chitd Support $8,000 
Income Tax 19,800 
Mortgage, Property Tax, Insurance 15,000 
Loans, Life Insurance 3,200 
Living Costs 14,500 
> 
Needs 


Long-term security for two families 

To shelter taxable income 

To develop a plan to meet educational needs of 
both children 


Answers 

John Hancock Tax-Exempt Income Trust 
John Hancock Tax-Deferred Annuity 
Tucker Anthony Securities 

John Hancock Variable Life 

John Hancock IRAs 

John Hancock Special Equities Trust 


Greg Clow is a father to two children, in two 
different families. It's his job to provide for 
both. He spoke to us recently about developing a 
plan to help him. We recommended the investment 
products above--given his income, his obligations and 
the goals that both he and his present wife had set 
for themselves. 


Maybe you find yourself facing similar challenges and 
obligations. Perhaps we can help you as well. 


Contact your nearest John Hancock representative for 
more information or a current prospectus. 





Real life, real answers. 





Financial Services 





Boston, MA 02117, John Hancock Variable Life Insurance Co., John Hancock Advisers, 
. » n 
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father who controls the family busi- 

ness is pitted against the son who runs 
it. A sister, banished from the boardroom, 
tries to peddle her stake in the company. 
Months pass with relatives not speaking 
to one another, until the patriarch decides 
to halt the bickering by selling his legacy, 
a move that incites his son. 

All this may be ho-hum fare for a 
prime-time soap, but it has made for com- 
pelling drama in the lives of the baronial 
Bingham family of Kentucky. For nearly 
seven decades the Binghams have owned 
a media empire that now includes the 
Louisville Times and the Courier-Journal 
(combined circ. 300,000), a local TV sta- 
tion and two radio stations. The newspa- 
pers have earned eight Pulitzers and a 
reputation for crusading liberal editorials. 
Yet squabbling among his heirs forced 
Chairman Barry Bingham Sr., 79, to an- 
nounce last week that the properties were 
for sale. Citing these “divergent inter- 
ests,” he declared, “As a senior member of 
my family I must try to foresee .. . the fu- 
ture needs and desires of all.” 

Pinned alongside his photocopied 
statement on company bulletin boards 
was an angry memo from Barry Bingham 
Jr., 52, the newspapers’ editor and pub- 
lisher and vice chairman of the other 
holdings. Announcing his resignation, 
Bingham denounced his father’s decision 
as “irrational and ill-advised.” Added 
Bingham Jr., who joined the family busi- 
ness in 1962: “Had I thought . .. that my 
career would be abbreviated by my par- 





Slugging It Out in Louisville 


A family feud breaks up a venerable media empire 


Bad blood: Bingham Senior and Junior 
A bid for peace by selling the legacy. 





ents in this summary way, I would have 
dedicated my life’s work to other enter- 
prises.” Scores of employees, who had no 
inkling that the long-simmering family 
feud would boil over so publicly, clustered 
in the hallways shaking their heads in 
disbelief. 

Bingham Jr. may be angriest with his 
father, but his biggest battles have been 
with his sister Sallie, 48, a novelist and 
playwright. Relations between Sallie and 
Barry Jr., never good since their child- 
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hood days, grew more strained after he 
asked Sallie, along with his wife, mother 
and another sister, to resign from the 
board in 1983 to make room for non-fam- 
ily members. All except Sallie agreed. 
The following year Barry Jr. rounded up 
enough votes to remove his sister from the 
board. Sallie retaliated by offering to sell 
her 15% stake in the company to outsid- 
ers. After the family failed to buy out her 
interest (Sallie wanted $32 million, the 
family offered $26.3 million), Bingham Sr. 
felt he had no choice but to sell all the 
holdings. Though the patriarch cited oth- 
er reasons for the sale, including rising 
costs and death taxes, few employees 
doubted the real motive. “He didn’t see 
any end in sight for the family turmoil,” 
said Mike King, a longtime Courier-Jour- 
nal reporter. 

New York investment bankers esti- 
mate that the enterprises could fetch be- 
tween $330 million and $450 million. 
Though the Binghams have been exempt- 
ed by a grandfather clause, FCC regula- 
tions forbid a company to own newspa- 
pers and broadcasting stations in the 
same city. Thus a buyer could purchase 
the entire package but would then have to 
divest itself of either the papers or the sta- 
tions. Calling his move “the hardest deci- 
sion of my life,” Bingham Sr. said he had 
urged his son to stay on until after the 
sale—a request that Bingham Jr. was con- 
sidering—and vowed that he would sell 
the papers to an owner who would uphold 
their quality. Possible bidders include the 
New York Times Co., the Washington 
Post Co., Gannett Co. and the Times Mir- 
ror Co. Another of Bingham’s goals—to 
heal the rift within his family—may take 
a good deal longer. —By James Kelly. 
Reported by Elizabeth Taylor/Chicago 

















Milestones 





HOSPITALIZED. Ezra Taft Benson, 86, politi- 
cally conservative Mormon leader and 
former Secretary of Agriculture (1953-60) 
who last November became president of 
the 5.8 million-member Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints; for evalua- 
tion; in Salt Lake City. 


DIED. Joseph Kraft, 61, syndicated political 
columnist whose incisive views and access 
to world leaders made his prose must 
reading in the nation’s capital and beyond 
for more than 20 years; of heart disease; in 
Washington. After working at the Wash- 
| ington Post and the New York Times in 
| the 1950s, he became a speechwriter for 
1960 Presidential Candidate John Ken- 
nedy and in 1963 launched his thrice- 
weekly column. The globe-trotting, in- 
defatigable Kraft wrote with erudite as- 
surance, whether on the Middle East or 
Middle America. Once a staunch liberal 
who made Richard Nixon’s enemies list, 
Kraft later took a more conservative tack, 








never losing his disdain for sloppy think- 
ing or pat reasoning. 


DIED. Christopher Isherwood, 81, British- 
born author whose fiction and nonfiction 
blended his real experiences with imag- 
ined ones, most notably in Goodbye to 
Berlin, his 1939 short-story collection 
about expatriates in decadent pre-Nazi 
Germany, which was adapted as ] Am a 
Camera, a 1951 play and 1955 movie, and 
Cabaret, a 1966 Broadway musical and 
1972 movie; of cancer; in Santa Monica, 
Calif. Always a rebel, he went to Berlin in 
1929 to sample its illicit pleasures, as well 
as to visit his lifelong friend and sometime 
lover, W. H. Auden. An immigrant to the 
US. in 1939, Isherwood became an occa- 
sional Hollywood screenwriter and lec- 
turer at various California campuses in 
his later years. He also wrote openly about 
his homosexuality in novels (A Single 
Man, 1964) and in his autobiographical 
Christopher and His Kind (1976). 








DIED. Jaroslav Seifert, 84, Czechoslovak 
poet and winner of the 1984 Nobel Prize 
for Literature, whose lyric verse celebrat- 
ing everyday life and the love of women 
was warmly admired in his homeland but 
little known elsewhere; in Prague. 


DIED. Lucia Chase, 88, indomitable co- 
founder and, from 1945 to 1980, co-direc- 
tor and financial angel of the American 
Ballet Theatre, to which she helped trans- 
plant the traditions of the great European 
troupes and which she helped forge into 
one of the world’s best companies; in New 
York City. With Co-Director Oliver 
Smith, she maintained an eclectic reper- 
tory that mixed full-length classics with 
the works of innovative choreographers, 
including Jerome Robbins, Agnes de Mille 
and Antony Tudor. Chase nurtured great 
dancers like the Americans Nora Kaye 
and Cynthia Gregory, as well as the Soviet 
defectors Rudolf Nureyev, Natalia Ma- 
karova and Mikhail Baryshnikov. 
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DREAM. 


Time is running out. But, working 

together, we can turn back the clock 

for one of Americas great ladies. We 

stand to lose more than a monument. 

At risk is a tribute to the monumental 

hopes and dreams of every American. 
Dont let the dream slip away. Send 

your contribution today. And help turn her 


around. GIVE BEFORE TIME RUNS OUT. 


------------ 


The Statue of Liberty-Ellis Island 










| Foundation, Inc. PO Box 192 / 
| Dept H.N-Y..N.¥.10008 Pf 
Id like to help save the dream. Enclosed / 
is my tax deductible contribution for 
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magine that a new work by Giacomo 

Puccini had been discovered. Opera 
houses the world over would fight for the 
rights to the first performance. The best 
singers would scramble to create the roles. 
Audiences would line up eagerly. It would 
be a sensation 

Surprise, such a work exists. Except 
this Puccini opera is not newly discov- 
ered, it is being rediscovered. After years 
of unwarranted neglect, La Rondine (The 
Swallow) may be finding a perch in the 
major opera houses. La Rondine (pro- 
nounced Ron-dee-nay) is not yet a reper- 
tory staple. But in 1984 the New York 
City Opera staged a bubbly version that 
revealed the many charms of the seduc- 
tive score. Now in Chicago, the renascent 
Lyric Opera is proving that treated with 
respect, the little bird can soar. 

Conceived in 1913 asa Viennese oper- 
etta but developed at Puccini’s insistence 
into a more operatic work, La Rondine 
has never been considered the equal of 
such tearjerkers as La Bohéme or Ma- 
dama Butterfly. Its resemblances to both 
Boheme and Verdi's La Traviata are held 
against it, as are its less serious origins. “It 
has proved the weakest of Puccini’s 
works, uneasily hovering between opera 
and operetta and devoid of striking lyrical 
melody,” wrote Puccini Scholar Mosco 
Carner in a typical critical assessment. 

At first the opera does appear to be 
something of a rewrite. The story certain- 
ly recalls La Traviata: Parisian Courtesan 
Magda meets innocent Country Boy Rug- 
gero, loves him and then, out of concern 
for his family’s honor, leaves him. And as 
in La Bohéme, there is a joyous café scene 
and a secondary pair of quarrelsome lov- 

ers. Yet the feel of La Rondine is very dif- 








Cotrubas as Magda, seated, gathers the Parisian demimonde for a soiree 


Puccini’s Swallow Soars 
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Chicago's Lyric Opera revives the neglected La Rondine 


ferent, for Magda is a more worldly-wise 
heroine than either Violetta or Mimi. Her 
affair with Ruggero is a self-deluding at- 
tempt to recapture a lost moment from 
her youth, and in the last act, she realizes 
she has been acting out a fantasy, not con- 
ducting a love affair. The opera comes to a 
close with her wistful sigh floating high 
above the orchestra. De- 
spite its frivolous trap- 
pings, La Rondine has a 
core of cynicism and bears 
about as much relation to 
Lehar as Ravel's fierce La 
Valse does to the waltzes of 
Johann Strauss. 

The score is the work 
of a master. The irresistible 
Doretta’s Dream, the op- 
era’s most famous aria, is 
sung first by the poet Pru- 
nier, a sadder, wiser Ro- 
dolfo, whose prominence 
at the opera’s beginning 
sets the tone for what is to 
come. The gradual trans- 
formation of the lovers’ 
duet into a full-blown 
chorus in the second act is 
a magical lyric moment. There is even 
wit: a sly quote from Richard Strauss’s Sa- 
lome when Prunier describes his ideal 
woman, and a love duet that deliberately 
recalls the end of the first act of La Bo- 
héme. The melodies are supple and 
strongly defined, and there is none of the 
manipulative abuse of the heroine that 
coarsens, say, Butterfly. 

Aside from a somewhat shaky perfor- 
mance from Rumanian-born Soprano 
Ileana Cotrubas, who sings Magda, the 
Lyric’s handsome, glittering production is 
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Krainik at the Lyric 








cast with young Americans. Originally 
presented in 1981 at Pisa’s Teatro Co- 
munale G. Verdi, it is directed by Giulio 
Chazalettes, who might have made more 
of Rondine’s disillusioned subtext and in 
so doing brought out its richer texture. But 
as performers gradually realize the op- 
era’s possibilities, harder-edged interpre- 
tations will no doubt follow. 


hat the Lyric Opera should take part 

in Rondine’s restoration comes as no 
surprise. Founded in 1954, the company 
has always been a prime exponent of Ital- 
ian opera in the U.S., a kind of La Scala 
West. Under Carol Fox, its late founder 
and general manager, Maria Callas made 
her American debut in a sizzling Norma, 
and the Lyric became home to such 1950s 
and ’60s legends as Soprano Renata Te- 
baldi, Tenor Giuseppe di Stefano and Bari- 
tone Tito Gobbi. By 1980, though, econom- 
ic troubles had put the company $300,000 
in the red, and Fox was forced to resign. 

Today, under Ardis Krainik, 56, a for- 
mer mezzo who was once Fox’s secretary, 
the company is again robust. The deficits 
are gone, the budget has risen from $9.1 
million four seasons ago to $14.8 million 
this year, and the number of productions 
will increase from eight to nine next year. 
Ticket sales have run at 92% of the opera 
house’s 3,520-seat capacity. Quality is 
high too: this season, Bellini’s bel canto J 
Capuleti e i Montecchi with Soprano Ceci- 
lia Gasdia and Mezzo Tatiana Troyanos 
was an unexpected smash hit, and the 
Lyric’s tradition of pre- 
senting operatic superstars 
continued with Joan Suth- 
erland in Donizetti’s Anna 
Bolena. 

Krainik’s secret is 
“constant vigilance.” She 
pares each opera’s budget 
line by line, until expenses 
are balanced by box-office 
receipts and fund raising. 
This may seem like mere 
common sense, but in op- 
era it is a radical approach. 
Of necessity, she chooses 
the repertoire carefully 
and conservatively, this 
season balancing ham- 
and-eggers like Butterfly 
and Traviata with Otello 
and Die Meistersinger, the 
lone German entry. “What I’ve learned,” 
says Krainik, “is that you can have all the 
art you want if you've got the money.” 

The Lyric is setting an example for 
companies all over America. And not just 
fiscal: the Metropolitan Opera, for exam- 
ple, has not performed La Rondine since 
1936. “It’s love that generates all this,” 
says Krainik, taking in her opera compa- 
ny, the Chicago River and the Lake 
Michigan shore with one expansive ges- 
ture. “We're here to put on beautiful mu- 
sic.’ Andsotheydo. —BSy Michael Walsh 
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Living The Dream Pledge 


Loving, not hating 
wing understanding, not anger 
Making peace, not war. 











fler a respite of barely a year, with the banality of the 

refrain still ringing in the ear, “the politics of the future” is 
back. When Gary Hart announced a fortnight ago that he would 
retire from the Senate (to run, he all but admitted, for the presi- 
dency in 1988), he couldn’t lay off the word. In a four-page state- 
ment, he reached for it eight times. In 1984 he had “pointed our 
party toward the future.” For °88, he pledges “to help move our 
party and our country into the future.”” Why? Because even now 
“we are drifting backward into the future.” 

This kind of talk is rhetorical emptiness at its most pristine. 
Why does Hart do it? It’s not as if he has nothing to say. He hasa 
host of important ideas. Whether or not they are new is irrelevant. 
A good idea is a good idea: military reform, national service, a 
notion of sacrificial patriotism, as opposed to the superficial I- 
Love-Miss-Liberty kind now in vogue. (Though, unfortunately, 
even here Hart cannot resist defining patri- 
otism as “more than slogans celebrating 
past achievements. It’s an opportunity to 
draw a blueprint for our future.”’) 

This makes Hart a reformist liberal, a 
venerable, once honorable political label. 
Admittedly both ends of the term have 
poor p.r. value nowadays. Perhaps he does 
need a better handle. But what is the pull 
of the future? It sounds good—for about 
ten minutes. Even in 1984, voters quickly 
grew cynical about it and its companion, 
“new ideas.” 

Stull, even an empty notion can be 
pressed into political service. A liberal 
talking about the future is perhaps trying 
to distinguish himself from old-line, con- 
stituency-centered liberalism, what Kevin 
Phillips contemptuously calls “reaction- 
ary liberalism.” That might have served 
some purpose in 1984. But what is the 
point now? Carter and Mondale are no more. Kennedy is gone, 
and even he supports Gramm-Rudman. We are all—Biden, 
Bradley, Babbitt, Gephardt and Robb—neoliberals now. There 
are no paleoliberals left, unless Mario Cuomo's principled disin- 
clination to issue ostentatious rejections of the “past” tempts 
some to make the charge. 

Talk of the future can also be code for saying, “I’m young.” 
Old people, presumably, are simply not going to see the future. 
So if the job is to take us there, they are disqualified. But you 
can’t say that without offending a rather important constituency. 
Future talk serves to muffle the message. 

But the message continues to grate. It grated when John 
Kennedy, in his Inaugural Address, congratulated himself for 
being “born in this century,” a distinction Dwight Eisenhower 
lacked. It grates now when practitioners of “generational poli- 
tics” imply that youth carries some special virtue. 

Now one can say that the young are generally more energet- 
ic than the old, although Ronald Reagan and Deng Xiaoping 
have rendered even that proposition somewhat dubious. But the 
other characteristic of youth is an absence: the absence of the 
memory and experience of age. “New generation” politicians, 
unlike a Reagan or a Mondale, have no memory of the great 
transforming events of this century such as the Depression, 
World War II or postwar reconstruction. Only the peculiar arro- 
gance of youth can make a virtue of that vice. That vice, of 
course, is no fault of the young, but it is hardly a great qualifica- 
tion for the challenges of the presidency. 

In many cultures—old cultures, like the Chinese and the 
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Essay 


Back to the Future 


Jewish—youth has long been considered an impediment to wis- 
dom and very nearly a disqualification for governance. Even in 
our culture, the word elder is a synonym for leader. In the age of 
MTV, pastlessness may appear to be a political asset, but Rea- 
gan’s career tells another story. The most fixedly conservative 
President of the century—and the oldest ever—has proved one 
of the most successful and certainly among the most popular. 

Future talk does announce that one is young, but it also car- 
ries a hint of rootlessness, which is still, even in hypermobile 
America, a political liability. It was a major reason Hart lost the 
nomination in 1984. Perhaps it was a bum rap. But a return to 
futurism—an idea so artificial that it amounts to a confession of 
rootlessness—is no way to beat it. 

Hart is not, of course, the only politician to indulge in future 
talk (though at the moment he is the most prominent). Among 
_ post-Mondale Democrats, future talk is 
= endemic. After the 1984 Democratic deba- 
cle, Consultant Robert Squier summarized 
the party consensus: the choice it faced 
was no longer “left vs. right” but “past vs. 
future.” Why are Democrats talking this 
way? There is, in the end, one truly sub- 
> Stantive, if disturbing, reason: to divert at- 
tention from the past. Future talk tries to 
* ensure an electoral contest that does not 
look back. It is part of the crisis of liberal- 
ism that it feels it can’t. 

Liberalism sees conservatism with a 
lock on the past, in fact on two pasts: the 
immediate and the mythical. The immedi- 
ate past is the contrast of (failed) Carter vs. 
(successful) Reagan. And the mythical 
past is the city on a hill that Reagan has 
succeeded in annexing to the Republican 
Party with his promise, in the words of Po- 
litical Philosopher Richard Hofstadter, to 
“recreate the old nation of limited and decentralized power, gen- 
uine competition, democratic opportunity, and enterprise.” 

But it was not always so. Those words, written in 1948, 
were describing the appeal of a Democratic tradition, the turn- 
of-the-century progressives, Bryan, La Follette and Wilson. 
They practiced what Hofstadter aptly called backward-looking 
progressivism. 

Liberals now feel that they cannot afford to look back. 
But there is a past that belongs to them, the vast zone of time 
that lies between myth and yesterday and deserves the name 
history: 50 years of astonishing achievement, of a New Deal 
that built at once a welfare state and a superpower. With a 
past like that. Democrats should not be afraid to contest the 
terrain. 

Yet they are. In the final analysis, future talk is a declaration 
by liberals that they have conceded the past to conservatives, 
and will instead take their chances on staking a claim to the 
gleaming barrenness that lies over the next horizon and that, 
conveniently, no one has yet seen. 

Who owns the future? The father of neoconservatism, Irving 
Kristol, insists that this is the crucial political question of the 
day, one that will determine who inherits power in America and 
in the world. What is overlooked is that people tend to decide the 
answer to that question in the most rational way possible. They 
ask first: Who owns the past? Liberalism senses that its decline is 
due to its failure to “seize the future.” Whatever that means, if it 
means anything, forfeiting the past hardly seems the wisest way 
to begin. —By Charles Krauthammer 
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It's c feeling of exhilaration. 


A feeling that you can only get 

from a personal driver's car like 
the new Somerset T Type i 

Coupe. A feeling that comes qt 

from much more than the : 


special blackout trim and dark 
lower body panels that set this 
Somerset apart. . 

There's a special handling Give me the look 
package with a beefier 
stabilizer bar, performance 
spring rates and special shock 
valving to give it poise. Big 
Eagle GT steel-belted radials 
on wide alloy wheels to give it 
a grip on the road. Anda 
3.0-litre, electronically 
fuel-injected V4 mated toa . _ 
three-speed automatic Give me 
transmission to move it all out 
smartly. 

Inside, there's an electronic 
digital readout instrument 
panel that displays information 
quickly and graphically. 

Buckle up and see your 
Buick dealer. He has the car to 
set you free. 
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‘Veginia Slims remembers the shortest reign of a female monarch. 


Queen Katrina of Valenski was crowned at 10 past the hour, 
lit a cigarette at 12 past the hour and was dethroned at 13 past the hour. 





You've come a long way, baby. 
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120’s: 14 mg “‘tar!’ 1.0 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. J 
Lights 100's: 8 mg “‘tar;’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb.85. 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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